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CO-WORKERS 


THIS YEAR, as we remember our Founders and express 
our gratitude for the goals they set us, we are mind- 
ful of an old truth—that remembrance and gratitude 
are infinitely more than two resounding words. Even 
in their restricted meaning they are important. For 
a man with no memory of the past could scarcely be 
considered whole. And a man with no sense olf his 
debt to the past could scarcely be other than defi- 
cient in understanding. 

But there is much more to it than that. Two other 
great names that illuminate February’s calendar, 
those of Washington and Lincoln, remind us that re- 
membrance, gratitude, or any abstract word is in it- 
sell powerless to change the course of human history. 
It is the word clothed in action that brings about 
progress. What is passive in our thinking has to be- 
come active; what is static, dynamic; what is sterile, 
fruittul 

Our Founders, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst, brought parent-teacher members 
the first fruits of knowledge of children—their needs, 
their development, and their significance to society. 
They did this not merely by conceiving a new and 
instantly convincing idea but by taking courageous 
action to turn that idea into reality. If we would 
draw closer to them on Founders Day, we have no 
choice but to tollow their example by infusing new 
vitality and strength into parent-teacher projects 
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HE PRESIDEN T’'S MESSAGE 


IN PERPETUITY 


and programs. Unless we do so, our remembrance of 
them will not be worth the candle 
us today are themselves 


They 


Throughout the par- 


The issues that confront 


anything but passive or static 


do not merely 


call for action; they demand it. 


ent-teacher organization, from the national level to 


the smallest single unit in the rural com- 


munity, they challenge us to think wisely and to act 


remotest 


maturely. However many and varied our problems, 
we must approach them community by community, 
one by one. 

Is there a crying need in your community fot 
more able teachers and more adequate classrooms? 
Then why not focus your Founders Day program 
on this dangerous deficit and how to erase it? 

* Is there any doubt that your schools are giving 


children what they human 


values but in sound and thorough training for life 


require, not only in 
on the expanding world scene? Then why not reg- 
ister this doubt and ways to dispel it at your 
Founders Day observance? 

ois indifference 


gilted child? 


there the 


Then why not train your sights on 


toward the needs of 


him at your Founders Day meeting? 
* ds there a shortage of health and recreation serv- 
ices that 


mean the difference between 


wellare or 
neglect of children? Then why not dig into this 
problem on February 1 


if 
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* Is there a lack of parent education activities 
that enable fathers and mothers to gain the knowl 
edge they seek? Surely no concern could mean 
more to the memory of our 
intimately the 


same children who will soon hold 


Founders than one so 


related to children’s welfare—the 
the destiny ol 


America in their hands. 


These are some of the family-community problems 
that belong in our orbit of responsibility and bear 
directly on 


our commitments. 


They are problems 
that make programs worthy of our time, our inten 
tions, and our confidence that we can do as much for 
our world as our Founders did for theirs. To honor 
history, we must continue to make it. 

If we would truly honor our Founders as would 
have gladdened their hearts, let us remember them in 
1958 not only as Founders but as our co-workers in 
perpetuity. Let us give them the best of all possible 
gifts—the assurance that the dream they cherished 
will not “perish from the earth” while parent-teacher 


associations are here to protect it. 


ERY Kaa 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Is the Language of 





© Garstki; Chicago Public Schools 
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tHE PROBLEM A PARENT FACES with regard to his 


child’s religious faith is, in the nature of things, 
inescapable, for here is one of those situations in 
which to do nothing is to do something. 

The parent who thinks to escape his responsibility 
by refusing to talk about religious faith is deluding 
himself, because his very neglect is indoctrination in 
one of its strongest forms. We do not neglect things 
that seem important. So the parent who elects to do 
nothing about religion is simply denying its impor- 
tance in a most obvious manner—and most children 
are intelligent enough to realize this. Failure to teach 
religion is, therefore, a kind of teaching, although 
a negative one. 

It was once popular for parents to say that they 
were trying to leave the question of faith entirely 
open, so that each child would be free to make his 
own choice when he came to maturity. But now 
almost everyone can see that this approach rests on 
a fallacy. For a child cannot be wholly free in the 
sense that he has received no indoctrination. He will 
at least have been influenced by the paganism and 
materialism about him. Inevitably he will hear 
plenty of reasons to doubt that God exists or that 
He can be a reality in our lives. And if the child 
does not hear at home or elsewhere sound reasons for 
believing in the living God, those doubts may well 
go unchallenged for many years. 

Thus the conscientious effort to avoid all indoc- 
trination ends in negative indoctrination. The logi- 
cal question, then, is not whether religious teaching 
should take place—for take place it will—but rather 
how and where it is to be conducted. 


No Place like Home 

The thoughtful parent who believes in positive 
religion is bound to make it a part of his home teach- 
ing. Certainly there is no other place where it can 
be given in accordance with the parent’s ideas of 
what is desirable. Moreover, for many children there 
is no better place than the home for learning and 
for living what they learn. 

Religious instruction cannot be given adequately 
in the public schools. We may deplore this, but we 
may as well reconcile ourselves to things as they are. 
The introduction of religious teaching into the pub- 
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lic schools would carry with it the serious danger of 
sectarian emphasis. No matter how hard a teacher 
tries to avoid it, she is almost sure to slant her 
religious instruction toward the view of her own 
denomination. 

So in the public school it is best not to go beyond 
the singing of Christian songs—surely a wholesome 
influence. There is, of course, a real danger in ex- 
cluding so much of our cultural life from what is 
taught in the schools, but to many of us the alterna- 
‘tive danger seems greater. 

Shall we, then, rely upon the Sunday school? Many 
children are not enrolled in Sunday schools at all, 
and even those who are enrolled do not usually re- 
ceive adequate instruction there. The time allotted 
is too short, and the teaching is ordinarily too frag- 
mentary. True, these church schools are becoming 
better and better. Some are excellently staffed and 
equipped. But the Sunday school cannot handle 
singlehanded the responsibility some parents would 
like to place upon it. 

The fact is that the best place for religious instruc- 
tion is the home. And it follows that parents dare 
not abdicate their responsibility. To meet it they 
must undertake their task both reverently and intel- 
ligently, seeking help from whatever source is avail- 
able. There is urgent need for teachers and leaders 
in this area of service. We who are parents realize 
that if we are to do our full duty we need all the 
help we can get. 

We must understand, as we begin our teaching job, 
what our purpose is. Our purpose is not to make our 
children replicas of ourselves, in faith or in anything 
else. There is no necessity whatever that the children 
of Quakers be Quakers or that the children of Epis- 
copalians be Episcopalians. There is a great deal of 
shifting about among religious groups in the modern 
world, and this, far from being something to deplore, 
is as it should be. It is common to find a Presbyterian 
who is the son of Methodists, or a Lutheran whose 
forebears were Baptists. A family often changes its 
denomination when moving from one community to 
another. 

This flexibility is not a sign of indifference on 
matters of ultimate importance. It is a sign of wide- 
spread recognition that on such matters the churches 
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are largely in accord. It is the chief form in which 
the urge to church union finds expression today. 

Sometimes a change in affiliation involves an even 
larger step. When the shift is from Protestant to 
Roman Catholic or vice versa, or from a church of 
traditional faith to a group engaged in building its 
own tradition, it is usually a matter of conviction 
rather than convenience. Such changes too represent 
a great open-mindedness on the part of our people. 
There would be little hope for us if something as 
important as relationship to the Divine Being were 
determined slavishly by family inheritance. Heritage 
is bound to be a strong influence, but conviction of 
truth is the basis on which religious decision must 
ultimately rest. 


en | i nA 


ry ¥ . a 


Clearly the purpose of religious teaching in the 
home is not to close minds but to open them. The 
task of the parent is to provide his children with 
the surroundings, the atmosphere, and the materials 
that will enable them to make their mature reli- 
gious decisions intelligently, in the light of available 
evidence. 

For example, a parent may profitably introduce 
the children to more than one kind of prayer. In 
our dining room, for use at mealtimes, we have long 
had copies of the Hebrew prayer book, the Roman 
Catholic missal in English, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and many more. Any or none of these may be 
used. Often our prayer is a silent waiting, a break 
in the rush of the day that brings a sense of deep 
peace and allows each to pray silently in his own 
way and his own words. 

All these channels of prayer must be viewed rev- 
erently and with no sense of condescension. The 
truth of God is bigger than anything our little minds 
can grasp. I do not know how big Christ’s church is, 
but I am sure it is bigger than mine. “Other sheep 
have I,” said Christ, “who are not of this fold.” 

It is very good for the modern child to realize that 
while many—perhaps most—Americans are Christians, 


there are also many who belong to other great reli- 
gious groups. The child’s ultimate decisions will be 
made on a sounder basis if he looks at all these 
groups with genuine respect and appreciation. 





...that people shall live 


e 
as one family of man 


— 


In teaching a child about the Jewish religion, for 
instance, respect can be developed by a judicious use 
of the Scriptures. It is well to make clear to the 
Christian child that a large part of the Bible he is 
taught to revere is the great book of the Jews. He 
needs to know that David and Solomon and Daniel 
are Hebrew heroes, that God’s dealings with the 
Hebrew people set the stage for the coming of Jesus, 
and that Jesus Himself was a child in a Jewish home. 
A great deal of what the New Testament tells about 
Jesus would be meaningless apart from the Jewish 
traditions, laws, and prophetic teachings that form 
its background. 

\ similar procedure is possible between other 
faiths. The Protestant child can be taught to respect 
such saints as Francis of Assisi and Joan of Arc. The 
Catholic child can be taught the nobility of such 
figures as George Fox, John Wesley, and Albert 
Schweitzer. Only when eyes are opened in this way 
does a child have the kind of experience that makes 
intelligent church loyalty possible. 

Phe same attitudes and procedures are appropri- 
ate in teaching about the faiths of other lands. We 
can learn much from the different world religions 
while maintaining complete fidelity to our own. My 
children can learn to respect the way the Buddhist 
meditates in long periods of silence and the way the 
faithful member of Islam calmly makes his prayer to 
Allah at stated times each day, regardless of who is 
present or of what others may think. Such quietness 
and courage we greatly need. 
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The truth is bigger than any one of us or any 
group to which we may belong. Man is only on the 
fringes of knowledge about what is real in our world, 
either in a material or in a spiritual sense. If we 
can teach our children to be humble in the face of 
novelty and yet courageous in upholding the truth 
they see, we shall have gone a long way toward 
discharging our spiritual responsibility as their 
parents. 

The kind of religion we hope to encourage in 
ourselves and in the young who are entrusted to ow 
care will stress not the ceremonies and the dogmas 
that divide but the spirit of compassion that unites. 
It will stress, too, regard for the rights of others. If 
a person’s religion leads him to be inconsiderate of 
others, it is a poor religion, however strongly it 
claims to hold correct theological views. 

Today some of us are bringing up our children to 
be self-centered. Let us take a simple example from 
everyday life. Many children see no reason at all why 
they should not engage in noisy play at a time when 
other people want to sleep. Somehow they have failed 
to learn the simple duty of respecting another per- 
son's right to sound and peaceful rest. We are so 
eager to rear our children with the freedom to do 
as they like and to be “happy” that millions have no 
concern whatever for the happiness of others—includ- 
ing those to whose labors they owe their own oppor- 
tunities for happiness. The young person needs to be 
taught, by both precept and example, that freedom 
of action is not in itself good. It is the acts performed 
that are good or evil, and an act is evil when it 
hinders the freedom of someone else. 

The great Teacher once said wisely that a tree is 
known by its fruits. Judged by this standard, the 
paganism now flourishing among us is not very suc- 
cessful. The only religion that is of value is one that 
carries over into common life, making men and 
women more considerate, more tender, and more 
eager to be just. 

For such fruits all men are hungry. For want of 
such fruits our civilization is even now threatened 
with catastrophe. Shall we not, then, consider in all 
earnestness how we can best cultivate the roots of the 
tree that is religious faith? They lie deep in the soul 
of every child, and the nourishment they need should 
be provided in every home. 





Professor of philosophy at Earlham, a Quaker col- 
lege, D. Elton Trueblood is a Friend in every sense 
of the word. His lectures and books all express a 
deep concern for his fellow man. This spirit is par- 
ticularly pervasive in three recent books, The Com- 
mon Ventures of Life, The Recovery of Family Life, 
and The Philosophy of Religion. 
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FIRST, LAST, 
AND 
IN BETWEEN 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER AND ALLAN SCHLAFF 


“JIM MUST HAVE A SENSE OF BEING SQUEEZED because 
he’s in between his older brother Joe and his little 
sister Eileen. We think the reason why he is so un- 
manageable and at times really naughty is that he 
feels hemmed in.”’ 

“How do you mean that?” asked the psychologist 
to whom Jim’s parents came for some advice on how 
to handle their eight-year-old. Jim was “difficult,” 
they said. He made life miserable tor the family and 
even more so for himself. His problems, however, 
showed up only at home 

“In school he is pertect,” said his mother. “That's 
the strangest part of it. He is g vod at his schoolwork, 
and he is well liked. That is why we think it’s the 
family setup that bothers him 

Of course there was some truth in this, as there 
frequently is in observant parents’ comments on 
their children. As a middle child Jim was in compe- 
tition with Joe as well as with Eileen. Eleven-year- 
old Joe could do all sorts of things that Jim was 
either not yet strong enough to do or not yet able to 
master as well as his older brother. Eileen, on the 
other hand, had taken his mother’s attention away 
from him when he was only a little more than a 
year and a half old. Eileen had come almost before 
Jim had started to walk and talk. She was the much 
desired girl, after two boys, and “so cute too,” het 


parents recalled. 
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Was this, then, the whole story? No, there was 
something more. Generally when a child becomes a 
problem to his parents and himself, the cause is not 
just one thing, such as being the middle child, but a 
combination of several. 

Jim, the psychologist learned, was a bright, viva- 
cious little boy full of creative ideas as well as fun 
and mischiel. He always seemed to have something 
up his sleeve. When his father came home from 
work, Jim might jump out from behind a_ bush, 
howling what he thought was an Indian war cry, a 
spear in his hand and a feather headdress on his 
head. Since Jim’s father was a little nervous, he 
couldn't help showing some exasperation over all 
this noise. Jim, who admired his father, would be 
crushed. It appeared that Jim's ideas of fun were not 
often shared by his father, who prelerred the quiet 
and serious behavior that Joe was apt to show most 
of the time. 

So there was more in this situation than an ele 
ment of competition. There was the problem of Jim's 
relationship with a father who didn’t quite appre 
ciate the little boy’s personality. It was this “some 
thing more’”’ that created the real difficulty. Though 
a child’s position in the family and his relations with 
brothers and sisters may create various problems, the 
other things, such as the parents’ influence, usually 


intensify the emotional disturbance. 





Is an eldest child always old for his age? Is the 
youngest always spoiled? The middle child 
everlooked? Long-held notions on these 

points belong in the folklore of family psychology. 
What is the truth? 


For example, nine-year-old Sherry resents her five- 
year-old sister but not because of the attention little 
Alice gets. Sherry is resentful because when Alice was 
very small, her mother learned some of the more 
modern ideas of child rearing. She changed her ways 
ol discipline completely, from being very strict to 
being very tolerant. Sherry couldn't help feeling it 
was unfair that Alice was allowed to do so many 
things that she herself had been punished for doing. 

Again, the chief reason why Burt is envious and 
resentful of his older brother is that his parents are 
sending Paul to college while they tell Burt they 
can't possibly afford to send him too. He feels he 
should have the same opportunities as Paul, instead 
of having to make his way in the world without a 
college education. 


The Truth Lies Between 

It was the psychologist Alfred Adler who origi- 
nated the idea that a person’s position as an oldest, 
a middle, a youngest, or an only child is one of the 
most crucial and important determinants of his 
character, Adler's opponents, going to the other ex- 
treme, claim that birth order has little bearing on 
personality development. Most experts, particularly 
experienced clinicians, support neither view. 

On certain facts, however, they would agree. For 
example, the first-born’s parents undeniably lack ex- 
perience—though their anxiety, worry, and concern 
to do things right give way to a more relaxed attitude 
with the second and third children. As a result a 
large number of first-born children are among the 
patients at child guidance clinics and tend to exhibit 
problem behavior. Then, too, there is the fact that 
most ol the people in Who's Who in America are the 
oldest children in their families. This probably 
means that more care is given and more attention 
paid to the first-born, and perhaps more money is 
spent on his education. Another fact is that more 
birth injuries are found in first-born than in later 
born children. 


The second child is likely to be less restricted than 


the first and to be treated with more emotional 
warmth. Yet many experts believe that his position 
isn’t quite so favorable if a soon-arriving new baby 
makes him a middle child, as was the case with Jim. 
Undoubtedly a second child is apt to compare him- 
self, and to be compared by his parents, with the 
older brother or sister as well as with the youngest 
child. (Still, the comparison may be in his favor as 
often as not!) 

It appears that the younger children in a family 
can learn trom the older ones and perhaps profit by 
their mistakes. We rarely see children with person- 
alities like those of their brothers or sisters. Possibly 
they are reacting to the differing treatment they re- 
ceive trom their parents. We suspect, indeed, that 
the crucial point is how any child is treated, not 
treated, or mistreated by his parents. 

Larry, for example, knows that he is much more 
popular than his older brother Ernest, who is more 
studious but shy and retiring. Larry glories in his 
social successes and pokes fun at Ernest for being 
such a “square.” 

Dean, on the other hand, feels inferior to his older 
sister, Marge, whom his parents hold up to him re- 
peatedly as an example of perfection. Try as he may, 
Dean never can achieve the high grades at school o1 
the order in his room that Marge produces seemingly 
without eflort. , 

Youngest children tend to be babied more by their 
parents but also to be bossed and punished by their 
older brothers and sisters. As a rule they seem to be 
more self-confident, more defiant, and less apt to feel 
deprived of their parents’ attention. Yet consider the 
cases of Lenny and of Sue. Lenny, who came as the 
long-hoped-lor son after two considerably older sis- 
ters, was spoiled by the whole family. It seemed as if 
he had three mothers and a grandmother to boot. 
The unfavorable effects of all this mothering showed 
up when Lenny entered school. Right from the start 
he was a problem for his teachers. He demanded at- 
tention constantly and did not get along with the 
other children because he expected things to go his 
way all the time. 

The reverse was true of Sue, youngest of six chil- 
dren. She always felt left out. Nobody seemed to 
have time for her. Talk went on at the dinner table 
without anyone’s noticing her. Everybody seemed to 
be doing all sorts of interesting things that she could 
not participate in because she was too young. This 
was a family in which parents and children alike 
were so preoccupied with their own activities that 
they paid little attention to the youngest sister, who 
could do nothing to enhance the others’ self-centered 
existence. 

The youngest child’s role is most likely to be de- 
termined by the general sense of self-esteem that the 


This is the sixth article in the 1957-58 study program on the school-age child. 
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parents and other children have developed. If the 
older children are secure in their own position, they 
do not usually feel the need to enhance their own 
importance by beating down the younger ones. The 
same thing is true of parents. On their own psycho- 
logical well-being will depend each child’s well-being. 


Casting the Domestic Drama 

In large families each child seems to assume a par- 
ticular role. Or it may be that in the course of time a 
role is, so to speak, assigned to him by everybody. 

“Mary is the most responsible of my children,” a 
mother was heard to say. (This observation seems to 
be made most often of the oldest child.) 

“Kathy is more popular,” the mother continued. 
(That might mean that Kathy, the second child, 
could relax after Mary had taken all responsibility 
from her or had been given responsibility by Mother.) 

Mary’s mother took it for granted that her oldest 
child would assume the role of mother substitute in 
her absence and would be in charge of the fou 
vounger children much of the time. Since this mother 
was often ill, she came to lean so heavily on Mary 
that the girl had no life of her own. No wonder Mary 
had a breakdown later on, after all the other chil 
dren were married and had their own homes. 

Parents should be equally mindful of whether or 
not their attitudes intensify the advantages or dis- 
advantages of a child’s position in the lamily—as the 
oldest or the youngest, for instance, or the first girl 
or boy after several children of the opposite sex. 

Research workers have found that in large families 
the younger children tend to assume particular roles. 
Some are ambitious for social recognition, either as 
social butterflies or as clowns. Some are studious and 
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with triends outside. Some are sell-centered and _ re- 


like to stay home with a book rather than play games 


tiring, some irresponsible. Others are sickly and come 
lo expect special attention because of physical on 
mental ailments. Still others are spoiled or try to get 
spec ial privileges. 

Hlowever, these roles may be taken by any child 
regardless of birth order. They do not, it seems, de 
pend only or even primarily on the child’s position 
in the family. Instead they depend very much on his 
own personality, on his parents, and on the social 
interplay among all the family members 

Parents and children often force one another into 
certain roles without even being aware ol it. We 
have seen how one mother forced her oldest daugh- 
ter, Mary, into a responsible role. In the case of an 
other little girl, Ann, her whole family cast her as a 
second mother. Ann’s mother is overworked and 
often sick. Her father’s business takes him away for 
weeks at a time. Her older brother, Bob, and het 
four younger sisters and brothers take it lor granted 
that Ann will do everything for all of them. When 


the psychologist asked her why, at filteen, she was 
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doing all this and missing out on any social life with 
other young people, Ann's simple answer was “But 
there’s nobody else to do it!” 

Then, too, there is the matter ol comparisons 
among the children. Suppose the oldest child is espe 
cially studious, sociable, or attractive. It’s only hu 
man for parents to compare the next child with him. 
How olten do they regret that the younger scems to 
be less fortunate in his disposition or his appearance 
or his mental ability! 


It’s Unfair To Compare 


The wise and loving parent will look for positive 
qualities in each of his children rather than dwell on 
what is missing. Thus the mother of a litthe boy who 
was small and frail, as compared with her first sturdy 
baby, said: 

“It's really interesting how different my new little 
boy is from his older brother. ‘Tom was so strong 
and healthy. He seemed to know immediately how to 
help himself. When we ted him or cleaned him he 
actually seemed to want to cooperate and make us 
feel good about everything—as if he understood what 
we might worry about. Denny scems helpless and 
babyish in comparison, but he is so sweet and gentle. 
It’s touching how much he seems to need me and 
how he snuggles up to me.” 

The parents of these two litthe boys loved each of 
them for what he was. They looked at their children 
in the light of what was lovable and enjoyable about 
them, instead of making comparisons. (The mothe 
could have said, “Denny doesn’t scem to be as much 
ol a boy as Tom is.’’) 

All that we have said about the possible effects of 
birth order on a child’s personality indicates only 
trends, not lorces that will surely and positively de 
termine personality. We repeat, however, that what 
counts most is the parents’ attitudes, the feelings they 
have about their children. If they like themselves, 
like cach other, and have a “good teeling” about 
themselves they needn't worry too much about rules 
and regulations—just as long as their children are 
happy. (Somehow il we leel good about ourselves, 
we find that we are doing the right thing.) Most im 
portant of all is a genuine love for children. Love is 
like sunshine; it spreads ity warming rays everywhere 
to make things 2rOW 
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YOUNG PEOPLE about to enter military service, espe 
cially those facing the draft, often find it difficult and 
confusing to decide which of the services they want 
© go into. Parents, teachers, and counselors may find 
themselves just as confused because the picture can 
change so quickly. Yet if civilians think they have a 
hard time making decisions about military service, 
pity the Pentagon manpower planners. Their job is 
still tougher. 


Baffled Brass 

In the first place, the manpower situation is not 
as open and shut as army planners would like it to 
be. It’s quite different, for example, from the man- 
power picture in a commercial firm. For the X and Y 
Manufacturing Company to decide how many em- 
ployees it should hire is a comparatively easy matter. 


It needs only enough workers to produce its product 


efhciently and at the lowest unit cost consistent with 
a reasonable profit. That depends solely on how 
many units of production can be sold. How many 
units can be sold depends, in turn, on the public’s 
desire to use the product. 

Does this sound simple? Then compare it with the 
\rmy’s manpower picture. True, we can ask, in the 
same vein as the X and Y Manufacturing Company, 
how many men does the Army require, as part of the 
national defense team, to defend the United States 
most efficiently and at the lowest cost to the public? 
But on what does this figure depend? On public in- 
terest in the Army? Hardly. On world conditions? 
Certainly, but world conditions as a basis for main- 
taining an army of X number of men is scarcely a 
simple idea. On profit? Decidedly not. Instead of 
“profit,” substitute our national ideals, the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life, and other concepts 
that are hard for young people to understand but 
are nevertheless vital to our survival and our national 
defense. 

Increasingly we are becoming a nation of special- 
ists. More and more jobs in the factory, in the office, 
ind on the farm are becoming highly specialized. 
foday few workers perform all the functions re- 
quired to make a product. Instead they are trained 
in only one or two parts ola job, as in production- 
line manufacturing. This specialization makes fon 
better job performance, cheaper training costs, and 
lower unit production cost. It directly affects wages, 
hours of work, and other economic factors as well as 
the number of employees a business needs. 

Consider, in contrast, the Army’s jobs. The Ameri- 
can soldier is one of the most diversified workers in 
the world. His job in the Army—called a military 
occupational specialty—has many aspects, and he 
must know them all. Nor can he be trained in a 
few weeks to perform every task demanded of him. 
Even in such fields as guided missiles and electronics, 
where the soldier is a member of a team operating 
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extremely complicated equipment, he must also know 
a great deal about the art of soldiering in a mod- 
ern army. 

“Production” in combat just isn’t comparable to 
production in industry. In industry an absent worker 
can olten be replaced. Perhaps a particular part of 
a job can be suspended until he returns. But this 
can’t be done in combat. It might mean risking lives 
or endangering the outcome of a battle. 
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Is military service just months of marking time or a richly rewarding experience? As with 


all else in life, what youth gains from army training may depend on what he 


puts into it. It is up to parents and teachers to help him make the most of this 


opportunity to serve his country. 


This is the sixth article in the 1957-58 study program on adolescence. 


Planning to deal with these manpower problems 
is incredibly difficult. For one thing, the scale is tre- 
mendously broad. The Army has to think in terms 
of battalions, regiments, and divisions—in terms, that 
is, of five hundred, a thousand, or fitteen thousand 
men. It is the training of these men that makes the 
problem such a knotty one. In fact, it is their train- 
ing that dictated the Defense Department's national 
“stay in school” policy. A high school diploma is now 
a basic requirement for more and more army jobs. 


Education, Army Style 


It comes as a surprise to most recruits to learn 
that if they expect to get ahead in today’s Army vir- 
tually nine out of ten of them will have to go to 
school after basic training. Most military occupa- 
tional specialties require a highly intensive training 
that is given only in army schools. (This is, of course, 
equally true of the other services.) Depending on the 
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kind of army job it trains for, a course at a technical 
school may last from a few weeks to as long as a year. 

Training in a service school is a unique experi- 
ence. Classes in a particular subject don’t run for an 
hour or two a day tour or five days a week, like high 
school mathematics or foreign languages. In the 
Army it’s lecture-application- examination - lecture- 
application, often trom eight in the morning until 
five in the afternoon, with two or three evening ses 
sions a week. Imagine studying French or German six 
or cight months (or Russian or Chinese for an even 
longer period) on a schedule like that and with an 
instructor teaching in his native tongue! Is it any 
wonder that a soldier can learn to speak the lan- 
guage fluently? 

He can reach the same level of competence with 
mathematics or with shorthand and typing—you name 
the subject. If the soldicr demonstrates aptitude tor 
it and is equipped with a high school education, the 
Army can train him in it—and to a degree of skill 
that a civilian institution can achieve only with long 
years ol training. It has to be that way. In the Army 
there isn’t time for the leisurely pace olf a typical 
high school or college. 

Our title refers to the “new picture” in military 
service. Well, the picture rs new in lots of ways. At 
the end of World War IL only a lew courses were 
offered in the Army's technical school program. Now 
more than a hundred and filty are available. (This 
is not a constant figure, since it changes with require. 
ments, budgetary limitations, and availability of per 
sonnel.) The addition of courses in television, radar, 
chemicals, electronic Computers, rockets, guided mis 
siles, the harnessing of atomic energy—we could go 
on almost indefinitely —illustrates the dramatic change 
and growth that has taken place in modern tech 
nology. These courses require soldicrs of high poten- 
tial, and many men so trained can and do apply tor 
commissioned-ofhicer rank. 

As for questions about the specific requirements of 
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Army Photograph 


military service (with options involving the Reserve 
and the National Guard, the regular Army, various 


periods of enlistment, and the draft), to attempt to 


answer them would make this article tedious. More- 
over, it would be outdated in no time. Each of the 
services maintains highly trained recruitment and 
procurement personnel throughout the country. It’s 
always a good idea tor a young person to talk with 
these people about the variety of opportunities of- 
fered as well as the types of schools, the training 
provided, the technological requirements, and cur- 
rent openings in each service. At present only the 
Army is dralting personnel. 


Span of Service 

Regardless of which service a young person elects, 
he must complete a period of military obligation the 
length of which depends on the amount of active 
duty he performs. Again, he can best determine 
the specific requirements for such obligated service 
through an interview with recruitment personnel. 

One point, however, should be strongly empha- 
sized here: Choice of training in the various techni- 
cal service schools is, in general, reserved lor men 
who enlist in the regular service for three years on 
more. Why? The reason is quite obvious. A draftee 
with but two years of service would scarcely have 
time enough to complete the more technical courses. 
Yet any course of more than two to three months 
represents a considerable outlay of time and money 
by the service. From a long-range point of view, there- 
fore, the career soldier, airman, sailor, or marine 
represents the best investment in training. 

Many men who are dralted bring splendid educa- 
tional backgrounds to the Army. For these men, who 
represent Manpowel ol considerable potential, spe- 
cial programs have been instituted, particularly for 
those who qualify under the Army's “technical and 
professional” personnel program. Upon completion 
of basic training, they are assigned to specialized jobs, 
where their skills are put to immediate use. Many of 
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them, especially those with college training, are as- 
signed as instructors in the Army’s schools. 

Now a word about attitudes toward military serv- 
ice. The September 1957 issue of Cosmopolitan car- 
ried an interview with Philip E. Jacob, professor of 
political science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
concerning the attitudes of young people, particu- 
larly college youth, on a variety of subjects. Dr. Jacob 
summed up the general feeling about duty in the 
armed forces in these words: ““The average college 
male expects to go into the Army. He is not the least 
bit enthusiastic about it, but he’s resigned to it.” 
Young people, he said, are concerned about pressures 
on their prospective careers: “Patriotic ideas don’t 
excite them. It isn’t a great cause, this nation ol 
theirs. They're quite skeptical about the so- 
called patriotic virtues.” But the student expects to 
“oo ahead and do his duty.” 


Teach the Truth 


Such comments undeniably upset those of us who 
are career soldiers. We believe that a strong defense, 
in the form of an adequately manned and trained 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, is as vital to our economy as it is to our sur- 
vival as a nation. Many of us believe that the very 
things young people hold most dear, the very things 
they resent losing, can be preserved only if we are 
prepared—morally, psychologically, and technologi- 
cally as well as in the skills of modern warlare—to 
deal with any aggressor. 

Somehow, in some way, as parents, teachers, and 
leaders, we must get this point over. Far from being 
a “lost week end,” a tour of duty in any of the serv- 
ices can be one of the most rewarding experiences 
young men or women can have. Helping them to 
believe and understand this is our responsibility. Too 
many “alumni” of the services, too many novelists 
and Hollywood films create an illusion of waste, stu- 
pidity, and planlessness in the armed forces. This 
illusion is utterly incompatible with the facts. An- 
other responsibility of ours, then, is to correct such 
distortions, prejudices, and downright falsehoods. 

Perhaps we need to think of the problem as an 
educational one. We must devise better means ol 
communicating to young people not only our affec- 
tion, our confidence, and our pride in them but ow 
concern for them. We must make them sense ou 
conviction that they can fill their role in this trou- 
bled world and realize their dreams only by accept- 
ing both the rights and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. | myself think they understand these things 
better than we think they do. Too olten the youthtul 
critics ol their country and its services are responding 
all too humanly with aversion (as men always have) 
to what they don’t really know and vaguely tear. Ii 
that be true, then there is a great deal we can do, a 
great deal we must do—and quickly. 
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e So many voices are saying we must do this or do 
that about education that we find ourselves in confu- 
sion. More mathematics! More science! Throw out 
the laggards! Change may be necessary, but in what 


direction? —Mrs. C. O. 


The Russian success with sputnik, like Why 
Johnny Can’t Read, gave the school critics a_ field 
day. Never have so many national figures sounded ofl 
on education. To whom shall we listen? 

One of those most deserving attention is an engi- 
neer-scientist committee appointed back in 1956 when 
we thought the U.S. would put the first satellite into 
space. Perhaps you missed what this group, headed 
by Howard L. Bevis, former president of Ohio State 
University, told the President and us: 

Not only are the seeds of future career decisions planted 
during a student’s high school days, or even earlier, but 
the courses he selects and the quality of instruction he 
receives frequently determine the possibility of his study- 
ing for a science or engineering degree in college. The 
President’s committee is enlisting the cooperation of the 
broadest possible segment of the community—the schools 
themselves, civic organizations, private industry, and labor 
groups—in stimulating local action for the improvement 
of elementary and secondary education 

This local action program has three principal objec- 
lives: to improve the quality of science and mathematics 
education, to encourage children, especially the talented 
ones, to continue their education, and to persuade a higher 
proportion of the youngsters with science aptitudes to 


choose science or engineering as a Career. 
How shall this be accomplished? 


\ real and permanent improvement in the quality of 
teaching depends on a substantial rise in the social and 
economic status of teachers. So long as elementary and 
secondary school teachers are grossly underpaid in com 
parison to those with similar training and responsibility 
in other fields, it will be dificult to secure and to retain 
the quality of teaching staff which our national needs 
demand. 


Remember, this counsel comes not trom sputnik- 
scared alarmists. It comes trom carefully weighed 
judgment. Write to the White House lor the com- 
plete report. Use it at meetings. Use it at budget time. 

Who can doubt that the education tides have 
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EDUCATION? 


changed? Teachers and children alike are discovering 
that “‘life is real and life is earnest.” A British teache: 
completing a tour of American schools told me, “I 
find your teachers going quite conservative.” 

The pendulum is swinging, and like all pendulums 
it will no doubt swing too far. Twenty years ago it 
swung in the direction of “individual differences,” 
“motivated learning,” and “school holding power.” 
Now under the pressure of national necessity we will 
stiffen requirements, pile on homework, step up ex- 
aminations. It behooves all who love their children 
and their country to be alert and help guide the 
schools to programs that make sense. 


e Some weeks back we asked a universal question: 
What do you do about your children’s television 
viewing? From Mrs. Marcus H. Rabwin, chairman of 
cultural arts (what an excellent title!) of the Beverly 
Hills, California, Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tions, comes a practical answer: 


It's hard to believe that anyone, expert or otherwise, 
could come up with a panacea—a universal prescription 
for “how parents can keep their children from seeing 
television programs nat good for them.” But I can tell 
you of one community's conclusions and how they wer« 
reached. 


Beverly Hills decided that the best way to keep chil 
dren from watching undesirable and low-standard pro 
grams was to help them attain a set of standards that would 
make the viewing of inferior programs simply unentertain 
ing. We are helping our children to help themselves! 

The Beverly Hills Council, the local P.T.A.’s, and sev- 
eral related groups of dedicated parents have instituted a 
series of activities and entertainments for our young 
people. These serve not merely to counteract poor films 
and television programs but also as a positive force in 
building children’s standards. That we are succeeding on 
both scores is indicated by the growing list of juvenile 
subscribers at our public library; by an extension of ow 
children’s interest in art and music; and by the knowledge 
that our children now search for unusual excursions in lieu 
of Saturday afternoon matinees. 


This is how we programed for our children: 


Our P.T.A. council instituted a series of extracurricular 
events for children, the most important of which was a 
“Meet the Author” luncheon. Here the youngsters sat 
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with authors of fine children’s books. They talked, laughed, 
and mingled with them; listened to them tell how and 
why their books were written and (in cases like Holling 
C. Holling’s Paddle to the Sea and Pagoo) where they 
were written. And with the breaking of bread came a 
breaking down of barriers—to a point where hundreds of 
children became deeply interested in books and the people 
who write them. To find that an author is a living, breath- 
ing human being who has the pleasure and welfare of 
children at heart has made hundreds of booklovers out of 
previously reluctant readers. And the more a child learns 
that books can be fun, the less he turns to other passive 
entertainment devices. 


In the field of art each unit appropriated funds from its 
budget to purchase a library of fine prints of art master- 
pieces. These are circulated throughout the classrooms of 
the elementary schools. Community gifts have brought into 
our cafeteria some lovely paintings and water colors. These 
help to surround our children with visual beauty and at 
the same time give them a sense of “belonging” with this 
beauty, so that painting is no longer considered “square.” 

A series of concerts for children was planned, with due 
thought to the short attention span of most children and 
their need for narration to bring the music closer to their 
own experience. The musical compositions were those chil- 
dren can understand, like “Jet Whistle,” “Diary of a Fly,” 
and other fine, modern musical master works—music with 
humor, pertinence to the child’s world, and great beauty. 

Our ‘“Week-end Calendar” innovation has also served a 
purpose in the matter of standards. This is a removable 
page in our P.T.A. Newsettes on which are listed unusual 
and educational entertainment features throughout the 
Los Angeles area: places to visit, such as our planetarium; 
special museum shows; historical spots and how to reach 
them; interesting one-day or week-end family outings; and 
local play areas that have something different to offer. This 
“Week-end Calendar” has played its part in helping to 
raise standards of both children and parents. 

We have even provided, with the cooperation of our 
local universities and production groups, fine dramatic 
entertainment for children at moderate cost (fifty cents a 
ticket). These offerings have included great operas—in Eng- 
lish and in abbreviated versions; fine plays like Treasure 
Island, Marco Polo, The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins, and Winnie the Pooh; ballet and modern dance pro- 
grams; and puppet shows. These have all been of the 
highest caliber and have had more appeal to our children 
than motion pictures or television programs. 

Our community has worked hard to provide such events 
as these for its children, and our parent-teacher associations 
have led the way. The results justify the effort. We really 
feel that the most important area of child welfare is emo- 
tional, spiritual, and intellectual welfare. And we are con- 
fident that we are bringing up a generation of creative, 
thoughtful young people who, when they take their places 
as leaders and followers in our society, will do so with 
intelligence, understanding, and the highest standards. 


e What were the outstanding events in education 
during the past year? 


Annually this department, aided by the Educa- 
tional Press Association, picks the top ten. Here 
they are: 

Intervention in Little Rock. President Eisenhower 
described as ‘‘unthinkable” the idea that federal 
troops would be used to back up court orders on 
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school integration. But when Arkansas’ Governor 
Faubus used state militia to block Little Rock inte- 
gration, the unthinkable became thinkable. 

Sputniked education. Russia’s sputnik launching 
produced a chain reaction: Soviet success must stem 
from better scientists; these scientists are products of 
better selection and better systems of education; 
U.S. safety depends on matching the Soviet science 
achievements with more and better science instruc- 
tion in the schools. To make the public aware of our 
lag, the U.S. Office of Education released a report on 
Education in the U.S.S.R. 

Federal aid to education. Once again Congress 
buried federal aid to the schools, with the defeat of 
H.R.1 by a vote of 208 to 205. But this lively corpse 
will be back again in a new, appealing costume de- 
signed by Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Weliare. 

Shifting education functions to the states. The 
governors declared their willingness to accept feder- 
ally supported school services if Washington would 
surrender some tax income to them. So President 
Eisenhower offered the U.S. telephone tax proceeds 
if the states would take over the full bill for voca- 
tional education. 

Report on education beyond the high school. The 
President's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, having failed to receive more money 
from Congress, closed its books with a warning: The 
nation should gird itself for great expansion of higher 
education. 

Soaring school construction costs. When the Fed- 
eral Reserve System raised interest rates to halt infla- 
tion, every community building a school got pinched. 
As a result, generations just born will find themselves 
in 1980 paying 4 to 6 per cent interest on school 
bonds. 

A study of U.S. high schools launched. Former 
President Conant of Harvard received a grant to head 
a comprehensive study of secondary education in the 
United States. 

Educational television on the move. With more 
stations going on the air, educational television now 
has an estimated audience of twelve million. In the 
New York City area large numbers of high school 
students and their sleepy-eyed teachers were rolling 
out at six-thirty a.m. five days a week to participate 
in a New York University literature program called 
Sunrise Semester. 

The N.E.A. expands. Fortified in its centennial 
year with an increase in annual dues from five to ten 
dollars, the National Education Association  an- 
nounced an expansion of its services, especially in the 
field of legislation. 

Merit pay. School boards’ and parents’ dissatisfac- 
tion with the single-salary schedule has led to the 
reopening of this issue in numerous educational 
meetings. —WitiiaM D. BouTWELL 
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Number Worth Noting 


Do you know the telephone number 
ol your nearest fire department? With 
the widespread use of dial telephon 
systems today, it’s even more important 
that you have this information close at 
hand, says the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. In areas where dial sys 
tems have been installed, when you dial 
“Operator” 


your call may be received 


central exchange several towns 
away. To avoid delay when every sec 
ond counts, keep the number of your 
fire department posted close to yout 


telephone. 


Pause for Reflection 


Many families this year headed their 
list of New 
now 


Year's resolutions with 


“From on we are going to say 
grace before meals.” This is in keep 
ing with the current increase in church 
attendance and church membership. It 
is in keeping, too, with a growing tend 
ency to pause and consider, to reflect 
and 
things we enjoy, instead of restlessly 


on some of the good beautiful 
pressing on to acquire more. Here is a 
delightful grace for young children to 
Say 

God 1s great, God 1s good, 
We will thank him for this food 
By his hand must all be fed 


Thanks be to God for daily bre 


Letters You Can Listen to 


“I heard from my friend abroad” 


soon 


will 
exactly what it 
many school children. Under a plan set 
up by the 


mean says for 


International Educational 
Centre of Vocal Correspondence, pu 
pils in one country will be able to cor 
respond by voice with pupils in an 
other country. The exchange will be by 
means of recordings on plastic bands 
with the help of the magnetophone. 
Through the young correspondents the 
sponsors hope to encourage an atmos 
phere of friendly likely to 
maintain youngsters, the 


agreement 
peace. For 
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scheme is an unrivaled opportunity to 


perfect their knowledge of toreign lan 
guages. Information can be obtained 


from M 
Gare, 


Jean Borel, 4, Avenue de la 


Neuchatel, France. 


To Woo Sleep 


Want to get more sleep in 1958? Go 


to bed at a fairly hour. If 
a light sleeper, try to have a 
room, or at bed, to yourself 


If stimulation keeps you wakeful, avoid 


regular 
you are 


least a 


exciting games, arguments, and concen 
trated work after 
noon. Shun coffee too 


mid-after 
If the environ 


mental 


ment bothers 


you, try blindfolds or 


(used cautiously) Have a 
light 
cover relax 


Make doll, 
and think of pleasant things. Counting 


earplugs. 
mattress and 
Once you are tucked in, 
yourself 


moderately firm 


as limp as a rag 


Sheep still sends many people off to 
Dreamland 


Movie Mothers 


For more than Pt A 
schools in East 
Cleveland, Ohio, have monitored Sat 


urday 


eight years 


mothers from two 


at a local 
Their duties range from find 


matinees for children 
theater 

ing lost articles and reuniting lost 
youngsters to keeping order. The moth 
ers have authority to remove any child 
who disturbs the others. The theater 
manager is most apprec iative of thei 
help, and parents feel confident that 
their children are safe when the P.T.A. 


mothers are on duty. 


Name It, Then Build It! 


Naming a before it is 
like 
rushing things a bit, but it pays to do 
so, says the 


It a 


ground is broken on the proposed site, 


new school 


under construction may sound 


Los Angeles school board. 
name is selected even before the 
then it can be used on maps, school 
stationery, architects’ plans, and _ all 
The 


Los Angeles board finds that this avoids 


records from the very beginning. 


1958 


actually 
about $2,000 per school. Also, by tak- 
ing up the question of name before it 


much confusion and saves 


becomes a pressing problem, the board 
is able to bring in the parent-teacher 
other community 


association and 


groups to help make the decision. 


The Right Lift 


When you lift a heavy object from 
the floor, do you bend from the waist? 
a strained back or 
a rupture. Instead, get close to the ob 
ject, bend the knees, keep the back 
straight, one foot slightly 
And if still 
cannot budge the thing, don’t be afraid 


Don't; it may cause 


and put 
ahead of the other you 


to ask for help. 


Mathematics Minus Tears 


“Youngsters learn to fear mathemat 
ics in the William H. 
Fagerstrom, a professor at City College 
of New York who has taught math for 
“Children dislike 
their parents 


home,” says 


forty-seven years 
mathematics because 


do. ... It's a shame, too, because 
mathematics is the key to 
to think 


have a 


teaching 
young 


people logically. If 
block’ 
would 
not find it harder than other subjects,” 


Dr. Fagerstrom 


they did not ‘mental 


concerning mathematics, they 


believes. He advises 
parents to encourage their children to 
approach mathematics 
will be 


“as a game that 
useful in later life, regardless 
of the field they go into.” 


4 


Visitors at Sundown 


Many museums in Europe and North 


America now stay open at night for 
people who are not free to view the 
Museums in 


hot countries have another 


treasures in the daytime 
reason for 
this policy: Attendance goes up when 
the sun goes down. One museum cu 
rator points out that lighting a museum 
for evening visitors is much more eco 
than 


visitors during the day. 


nomical air-conditioning it for 
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BECAUSE PEOPLE ARE INTERESTED IN REAL-LIFE DRAMA, 
sad though it may be, stories about leukemia victims 
are often in the news. Not so often in the news is a 
less spectacular story. It is the story of the patient, 
grueling research that goes on behind the doors of 
laboratories—research that for a long time may seem 
to lead nowhere but at any hour may produce a new 
miracle drug or some other epoch-making remedy. 

There have been encouraging developments lately 
in the field of leukemia research. Some of these de- 
velopments give us reason to make several guesses as 
to future directions. 

But first we need a few definitions. Leukemia reters 
to a group olf diseases of the blood, so called because 
they arise in the organs that form the blood cells— 
the bone marrow and the lymphatic tissues. These 
diseases are usually associated with abnormalities in 
the kinds and numbers of white blood cells (leuco- 
cytes) in the body. 

Is leukemia related to cancer? Most physicians 
think so because the abnormal cells that are char- 
acteristic of leukemia show changes resembling those 
of cancer. Also these cells, like cancer cells, invade 
many organs of the body, finally causing death. Yet 
other physicians suspect that leukemia may not be 
related to cancer at all, since in some ways it is more 
like infectious diseases. For example, the patient fre- 
quently has a fever; the leukemic cells may apparently 
arise in several areas of the body at the same time; 
and the disease may even disappear spontaneously 
and completely for a while. 

There are several kinds of leukemia, depending on 
what kind of white cell is affected, and the diseases 
may be either acute or chronic. The acute variety is 
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Bethesda is no ordinary word, for it means “pool 
of healing.’’ And Bethesda, Maryland, is no 
ordinary place, for it is the home of the National 
Institutes of Health. There men of science are toiling 
to defeat an arch enemy, known as leukemia, that 
inflicts devastating blows on children and adults. 
Will these scientists succeed? Is there hope that 


the name Bethesda is prophetic? 


the one that so often appears in children and the one 
that progresses so rapidly. 

What are the symptoms of the leukemias? Most of 
them come about when normal cells of the bone mar- 
row are replaced by leukemic cells. When this hap- 
pens, the bone marrow can no longer do its job prop- 
erly. Because it cannot maintain the usual number of 
red blood cells, the patient becomes pale and weak. 
Lack of blood-clotting cells, called platelets, causes 
bleeding. The patient loses his resistance to infections 
because he does not have the normal white blood 
cells that fight bacteria. 

Fever is another symptom; so is an increased rate 
of metabolism. Moreover, the organs invaded by the 
abnormal cells do not function normally. 


The Question of Cause 

“First, seek the cause.” That could be the watch- 
word for all who, down through the ages, have sought 
to forestall or to heal disease. And in fact history 
reveals that little progress was made in the cure and 
prevention of most diseases until their causes had 
been identified. Naturally, then, medical scientists 
have been intensely interested in finding the cause or 
causes of the leukemias. 


We do know, thus far, that one cause is exposure to 
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ionizing radiation, such as X rays. The leukemias 
have been produced by this means in experimental 
animals, and we can assume that the same is true of 
men. Our most direct evidence is the increase of leu- 
kemia among the survivors of the atomic bombings at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Other less direct evidence 
of the relationship between radiation and the leu- 
kemias is equally convincing. For instance, physicians 
who specialize in the use of X rays have leukemia 
much more often than do other men of the same ages. 
Children who have had X irradiation treatments of 
the neck or chest have seven times as much leukemia 
as do their untreated brothers and sisters. A study of 
the treatment of arthritis of the spine by means of X 
irradiation showed, once again, that people who had 
been treated had twenty times as much leukemia as 
did a comparable untreated group. 

In all these examples the victims were given fairly 
large doses of X rays. Is it possible that much smaller 
doses of radiation can be responsible for the leu- 
kemias whose cause we have not yet identified? An 
interesting piece of research in England suggests this. 
Mothers of leukemic children, it has been found, had 
X-ray diagnosis of the abdomen during their preg- 
nancy more commonly than did the mothers of non- 
leukemic children. Since only small doses of X rays 
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National Cancer Institute 
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were involved, some “spontaneous” occurrences of 
leukemia may be caused by irradiation. If this is true, 
we could prevent some leukemia by reducing the 
amount of time children and adults are exposed to 
X rays. 

Still another lead to what causes leukemia is its 
association with mengolism in children. It has been 
shown recently in a number of clinics that these two 
diseases often occur together. We do not yet under- 
stand the details of the relationship, but we do have 
hopes that here may be a clue to new knowledge of 
both diseases. 

Finally, there is the possibility of a leukemia-pro- 
ducing virus. We have known for a long time that a 
few tumors in animals can be caused by certain 
viruses. Now it appears, from rapidly accumulating 


evidence, that many more animal tumors, including 


mouse leukemia, are caused by a virus-like material. 
Work is under way in many laboratories to find the 
nature of this leukemia-causing substance. 


The Question of Cure 

None of the leukemias can be cured at the present 
time. However, improvements in treatment during 
the last ten years have brought some comfort to the 
families of leukemia victims. The life span of patients 
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with acute leukemia has been increased from a month 
or two to more than a year. As with many other dis- 
eases, new research in other fields has benefited the 
patient with leukemia. Thanks to the many potent 
antibiotics now available, the doctor can quickly over- 
come most bacterial infections that occur in the early 
stage of leukemia. New knowledge about the han- 
dling of blood for transfusion enables the doctor to 
help the patient withstand the hemorrhages that 
once were fatal. The techniques used in transfusions 
are, interestingly enough, borrowed in part from 
industrial research on the effects of silicones and plas- 
tics on human beings. 

But even if the doctor can cure infections and stop 
bleeding, all this is of litthe use unless he can also 
reverse the progress of the leukemia. We now have at 
least three substances that in a large proportion of 
patients can make every evidence of the acute leu- 
kemia disappear for varying periods. The most dra- 
matic of these are the hormones of the adrenal 
cortex—cortisone and its relatives. Cortisone often 
causes rapid destruction of the abnormal cells and 
enables the bone marrow to function normally once 
more. Unfortunately this benefit lasts only a month or 
two. Since a second administration of the hormone 
usually has much less effect, cortisone is ordinarily 
kept as reserve ammunition. 

The other drugs that can stop leukemia tempo. 
rarily are methotrexate and 6-mercaptopurine. They 
bring about improvement more slowly than does cor- 
tisone, but ordinarily their good effects last much 
longer. Both drugs have undesirable toxic effects and 
must be given under careful supervision by the 
physician. 

Through the skillful interplay of these and other 
therapeutic measures—chemotherapeutic drugs, anti- 
biotics, cortisone, fresh blood, and intelligent antici- 
pation—the physician can often bring about a long 
remission from acute leukemia. In one study it was 
found that with the best care 52 per cent of leukemic 
children survived a year or more, as contrasted with 
5 per cent before such treatment -was available. 

In the chronic leukemias, where the life span is a 
matter of years, scientists do not yet really know to 
what extent total care can prolong life. The drugs 
used for the acute leukemias are not useful for the 
more chronic varieties. There are, however, equally 
effective measures. In chronic lymphocytic leukemia, 


irradiation from X rays or from administration of a 
radioisotope seems to arrest the disease. Certain drugs 
that affect cells chemically, much as radiation does, 
are useful in treating the chronic leukemias. Myleran 
is valuable for chronic myelocytic leukemia and 
chlorambucil for chronic lymphocytic leukemia. 


Where Does the Answer Lie? 

And here our knowledge ends. There are improve- 
ments, but they are very small ones indeed. To give 
parents of leukemia victims one more year of their 
child’s life is not the proudest accomplishment of 
medical research. Cannot scientists hope to offer more 
in the future? 

It would be foolish to promise, yet the discoveries 
that have been made do contain gleams of hope. 
Many realistic people—chemists, biologists, physi- 
cians, nurses, and statisticians—are engaged in a na- 
tion-wide effort to improve on the present accomplish- 
ments of medical research in leukemia. A number of 
agencies have pooled resources and talents to search 
for drugs that will cure leukemia and cancer. These 
agencies are headed by the Cancer Chemotherapy 
National Service Center. They include the National 
Cancer Institute, the American Cancer Society, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund, 
and the Veterans Administration as well as universi- 
ties, hospitals, and plants manufacturing pharmaceu- 
tical products. 

These agencies are investigating many new sub- 
stances, especially new antibiotics. In addition, they 
are expanding our fundamental biological and bio- 
chemical research in the field of leukemia. 

Perhaps the answer lies in a drug. Or perhaps the 
break will come through virus studies, biochemical 
studies, studies of the effects of radiation, or those of 
the relationship of leukemia to mongolism. The clue 
may be found in some field completely unrelated to 
direct cancer research. 

However long the pilgrimage, there is nothing to 
justify despair or even discouragement. Only as re- 
cently as 1g4o—eighteen years ago—the treatment of 
tuberculosis was in just the same situation. Yet by 
1950, a decade later, tuberculosis could be cured with 
simple chemical compounds. May our prayer be an- 
swered that in less than a decade we may find an 
equally potent cure for the leukemias! 
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There will be new and extraordinary materials for the houses 
in the future. Here the framework of a model home is being 
sprayed with vinyl cocoon skin by a student at the Institute of 
Design, Illinois Institute of Technology. The U.S. Navy uses 


this material as a protective covering to “mothball” battleships 


This is the sixth article in the 1957-58 study program on the school-age child. 


WHERE WILL YOU AND YOUR FAMILY BE LIVING ten 
years from now? If you're like a good many other 
young American families, you'll be somewhere else. 
More and more, Americans tend to be footloose, to 
move from house to house and from town to town. 
Sometimes it’s a business opportunity that beckons. 
Sometimes it’s better schools for the children or sun- 
nier scenes for them to grow up in. And often there 
are economic changes in the life of the home owner. 
The young married man starts off in what might be 
called a bare minimum house. As his earnings in- 
crease (not to mention the size of his family), he 
moves into new and larger quarters. 

For this new freedom of movement we 
ingly given up the old dream of stability. That sta- 


bility used to be symbolized by the family homestead 


have will 


-the house that took years to plan and save for, the 
house where the children were born and married, and 
which was passed on to the next generation as a 
precious heritage. Tomorrow the tree-as-the-air spirit 
may be symbolized by a new and totally different 
kind of housing. 

NATIONAL 
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Families will live in two types of dwelling. One 
will be large, widely spaced, landscaped apartment 
buildings—whole communities of them in and around 
big cities. Usually such communities will have their 
own shopping centers, services, and recreation areas. 
The other type of dwelling will be a one-family unit 
—a house. This house, according to designers, will be 
built not to preserve but to use up, not to hoard but 
to spend. Instead of feeling anchored for life to a 
single home, the family of tomorrow will turn in its 
house for a new one every few years, to take care ol 
its changing needs. 

But will people be able to afford a new house as 
often as that? Why not? For the house of the future 
Most ol 
the parts will be manufactured in large factories and 


will be economical to build and maintain. 


simply fastened together at the site. As builders and 
owners of “prefabs’’ know, this method is much less 
expensive than building a house from scratch. 

Is there a “house of the future’ ahead for you? 
family? Yes, say designers in the most advanced 


schools of design and architecture. In ten years the 
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4 unique type of house is made of fourteen triangular panels 
hinged together. The whole structure is assembled on the 
ground, and lifted into position by the electric jack, as shown 
in the above picture. The entire building can be assembled and 
put into position in about forty minutes. (The next picture 
shows the completed house.) 


new types of houses will be as popular as ranch homes 
are today and will be priced within the range of 
middle-income families. If that is true, what will the 
house of the future mean to your family’s growth and 
comfort and happiness? 

You can guess a little about that from the appear- 
ance of the houses, which will be warm, beautiful, 
and colorful but at the same time will suggest 
strength and personality. You will have your choice 
of many widely different styles, for even though the 
houses are mass produced they will vary greatly in 
design—far more, in fact, than do the houses of today. 

Perhaps you will choose a domed house, a tent- 
like style, or a box of clear material that will permit 
the family to live outdoors inside an enclosure. In 
some localities this transparent home may have a 
natural floor of grass or stone, and there may be 
plants and trees inside as well as outside. For privacy 
and protection from the sun, the house could have 
double walls, and smoke or liquid could be passed 
between them. 

Or you may prefer another type of house that you 
can assemble by buying ready-made rooms and cou- 
pling them together. You can easily enlarge this house 
at any time by just adding a new roof section. What 
a boon such flexibility would be! Suppose you need 
a nursery or a guest room for short-term use. You 
will be able to rent one and attach it to the house 
for as long as you need it—and then return it to the 
supplier. 

Instead of buying appliances for your house-ten- 
years-from-now, you will buy a complete kitchen and 
complete bathrooms, one for each member of the 
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family. (No longer will Father stand steaming out- 
side the bathroom door, while Daughter is primping 
for her latest beau!) These rooms will be moved into 
place in a single section and will simply be hooked 
up, without any of the hand fitting that we require to- 
day for plumbing and wiring. Another big economy! 

But won't utilities and plumbing be needed for the 
house of the future? Not necessarily, say the design- 
ers. A small generator will supply electricity for heat, 
light, and air-conditioning. Water will be condensed 
out of the air by your air-conditioning system and 
then stored, used, distilled, purified, and reused. By 
adding appropriate scents, you may live in a simu- 
lated atmosphere of balmy Bermuda, vigorous Maine, 
or any other climate that is to your liking. 

Another thing you will find you can largely get 
along without is doors. In their place, you will have 
baffled entrances, which will prevent transmission 
of sight or sound—a welcome provision for privacy. 
Teen-agers can play the latest hi-fi recordings with- 
out deafening the rest of the family or interfering 
with Mother’s or Dad’s quieter pastimes. The few 
doors that are needed will be without knobs, locks, 
or keys. They will open by radio signal. 

Cleaning your house of the future? A minor chore 
that won't call for brooms, mops—or that well-nigh 
extinct household helper, the cleaning woman. You 
will have a new type of vacuum cleaner that will be 
centrally located and will have outlets in each room. 
Sut you won't use it often, because the house will be 
pressurized and the air filtered. 

Furniture will have damage-proof finishes, to pro- 
tect it against scars, scratches, and burns. Nor will 
the children track in dirt, because the entries to the 
house will be self-cleaning. Clothing, shoes, and fab- 
rics will all resist soil and dust better than those we 
have now, and they will be kept spotless by means 
of daily automatic cleaning in special closets. 


Light Housekeeping 


Will our ideas about interior decoration change? 
Ol course that depends to some extent on individual 
tastes. Mostly, colors and textures will be warm and 
natural. You won't use much shiny metal or hard, 
cold finishes. An effect of luxury will be obtained 
by using elegant detail, art, and natural planting. 
Much of the decorating will be done with light. 
Walls, ceilings, and furnishings may be impregnated 
with fluorescent pigments. Any object or area you 
choose can be selected to glow and provide general 
lighting, and in any color. Scenes can be projected 
on the walls to make the rooms look larger and to 
give all sorts of decorative effects. You can even pro- 
ject three-dimensional scenes and figures that will 
appear actually to occupy space within the room. 
Your lamps can be wireless. Sensitive static switches 
will turn on lights ahead of you as you go from 
room to room. 
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What kind of furniture will be appropriate in such 
a house? For one thing, you will want it to be light 
in weight so that it can easily be rearranged and 
stored. Then, too, it will be built to collapse and 
stack. Chairs and sofas will be powered by canned 
pressure for raising, lowering, and reclining. Chairs 
shaped to fit the body will follow the movements of 
the sitter so as to prevent the fatigue that comes from 
remaining in one position. For all its functional 
quality, this furniture won't seem objectionably me- 
chanical or cold, since beauty of design and _ tradi- 
tional details will be skillfully built in. 


Where You Come To Rest 

Some of the most revolutionary changes will center 
around the bedroom. Your bedroom in the house of 
the future will be more truly a place to rest in than 
any sleeping room you have ever known. Bedclothes 
will be unnecessary, because rooms will be kept at 
the proper temperature and so will the mattress 
itself. You will be persuaded into sleep by soothing 
tones and by projection of restful colors and regular 
patterns. While you sleep, your bed can move con- 
stantly so as to exercise and stimulate your body. 

Are you one of those people who hate to make 
beds and who couldn’t miter the corners on a sheet 
if their lives depended on it? Take hope. In the 
house of the future you will never have any beds to 
make. There will be no bedclothes except the mat- 
tress cover, and this will be dry-cleaned and sterilized 
each day when the bed is folded into its sealed niche. 

A concealed bathroom will open off of each bed- 
room. It won’t be much like the tile and chrome 
baths we now know. Instead, it will be finished in a 
soft, resilient, nonskid material that will be warm 
and completely safe. “His” and “Hers” towels can 
be discarded, for drying after the bath will be by 
heated, dehvdrated air. 

Closets will change from the present door-closed 
alcove to a column—square or circular—in the room. 
The walls of the column will retract into the floor 
and ceiling to expose all sides of the contents for 
easy access. When closed, these closets will clean your 
clothes by means of chemicals and supersonics. 

You won't have to press garments, for new materi- 
als and finishes will make such care unnecessary. 
Clothing will be wired and heated in the winter like 
an electric blanket, so that there will be no need for 
cumbersome outer garments or seasonal changes of 
clothing. You won’t have to worry about the children 
becoming either chilled or overheated. 


This is how the triangular panel house would look when fin 
ished. The actual structure was designed and built by students 
at the Institute of Design. It is about 40 feet long and 20 feet 
wide, with a usable floor area of about 650 square feet, and 
would cost around five thousand dollars. It would prove ex- 
tremely practical as a vacation house, guest house, studio, or 
workshop, since it can be put up, dismantled, and moved with 
a minimum of effort. 
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Meals with Punch 

What about meals in the house-ten-years-away? Are 
we going to learn to live without eating? Far from it. 
You will probably serve one of two types of meals. 
The first type will be something like the kind now 
used in aircraft, where sixty or more persons can be 
served simultaneously from a kitchen about the size 
of an average closet. Such utility meals will be every 


bit as tasty as are carefully prepared ones today. And 


they will bring you a wider variety of foods—Ha- 
waiian poi, Scottish grouse, master pieces of cookery 
from many countries of the world. The plates will 
be completely prepared, loaded and ready to be used. 
They will be automatically delivered through an in- 
duction cooker that will cook them instantly. The 
finished courses will then be delivered to the dining 
area. Soiled dishes will be placed in a machine, 
where they will be cleaned and sorted. From the 
machine they will be picked up and returned to the 
factory for reloading. 

Is this method of preparing meals too depersonal 
ized to please your family? Then you may like the 
second type of meals, which are only a little more 
trouble but are under the control of the cook. For 
these you will have in the kitchen a bank of semi- 
prepared ingredients. You will prepare a menu list- 
ing the foods and quantities needed for a particular 
meal by means of a punch card. At the correct time, 
the foods will be dispensed from the food bank in 
wall or basement. The amounts used will be recorded 
for replacement by a supplier, who will reload the 





Furniture can also be made by spraying with cocoon material. 
Extremely light and resilient, it would make a perfect surface 
for chairs, settees, and couches. 


unit from outside the house. The foods you “or- 
dered” by means of the menu card will be placed in 
receptacles to be cooked. The punched menu card 
will then again take over to cook the foods at proper 
temperatures and for the correct length of time. You 
yourself will add the seasoning and further control 
the cooking. 

All these conveniences are going to give you much 
more time to spend with your family. The bread- 
winner of the household will have more leisure, too, 
for he as well as you will benefit from technological 
advances that will shorten his working hours. With 
all this new leisure time, it is logical that the most 
treasured, as well as the most costly, areas of your 
home will be devoted to personal pursuits. 


The recreation area will provide space and equip- 
ment for educational activities and hobbies such as 
music, horticulture, research projects in science, and 
arts and crafts. 


Probably you and other American families will 
spend a good deal of time on hobbies. Indeed, if pres- 
ent trends continue there is every evidence that 
hobbies will be taken more and more seriously. They 
may even become a second profession or a money- 
making venture, and hobbyists of the future may well 
bring about genuine scientific and cultural advances. 
Botany and biology, music and painting and craft 
work—these pursuits will be carried on at home by 
housewives and businessmen alike. At surprisingly 
low cost you may have a gymnasium, including a 
swimming pool and sunroom. 

Outside the recreation area proper, each room in 
your house may contain a device that will bring into 
the home whatever reading material, TV shows, and 
educational courses you wish. Through this device, 
too, you may request services from which your choice 
of music, books, and motion pictures can be obtained. 

As a matter of fact we are even now rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when we cannot depend on the 
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education most of us have had to give us the infor- 
mation necessary for carrying on our daily lives and 
businesses. In your house of tomorrow, then, you will 
probably find it necessary to do a good bit of study- 
ing on your own. Just learning to understand the 
equipment being used in your everyday life will 
require some “boning up,” in addition to keeping 
in touch with advances being made all around you in 
fields other than those you are most concerned with. 

Such, in briefest summary, is the house of tomor- 
row that designers are planning for the young and 
growing families of today. Do some of the plans seem 
a bit tarfetched? Well, frozen foods and television 
would have seemed quite mad to your parents when 
they were young marrieds. All the ideas presented 
here are based on facts well known to scientists. 
Many of the items described are already taking shape 
on the drawing boards of industrial designers. Some 
of them are being readied for production, and a few 
are available today. 

Does it sound as if there would be too many and 
too complicated devices in your house of the future? 
You needn't worry. The trend will be toward simpli- 
fied operation of all devices in the home. Science- 
fiction-type cartoons to the contrary, you won't have 
to deal with elaborate panel boards covered with 
mysterious buttons. Instead, there will be whole sys- 
tems of operation that are completely unobtrusive, 
invisible, and noiseless. The mechanics of living will 
take their rightful place in the background, not the 
foreground, of the world of the future. 


Picture Window on the Future 

If the designers are right, we shall be living in 
this new world in about ten years. That is how long 
it will take to get the new homes and furnishings into 
production and introduce them to families that are 
looking for a place to settle down in—before taking 
flight for somewhere else. 

One thing seems clear: The house of the future 
will reflect the tempo and the temper of the future. 
It will usher in an entirely new way of living. What 
will this new way of living mean to you and your 
family? Will it mean less tension, more beauty, more 
leisure, better health tor mind and body, closer fam- 
ily ties, a finer opportunity for children to laugh 
and learn and grow? 

Of course, in predicting the future, even the near 
future, the seer never sees enough. Yet it is our hope 
that all these forthcoming developments will lead to 
a happier existence for all mankind. 





Jay Doblin is the noted director of the Institute of 
Design established in Chicago by the world-famous 
Moholy-Nagy and now a part of Illinois Institute of 
Technology. A graduate of Pratt Institute, Mr. Dob- 
lin is a director and a past president of the American 
Society of Industrial Designers. 
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During the week of February 16-23 
communities throughout the nation 
Brotherhood 
O. Haislip, national 
Character 


Education, sees this year’s observance 


will once again observe 
Week, Mrs. A. 
chairman of and Spiritual 
pervaded by a deep sense of urgency. 
We are engaged, as David Sarnoff says, 
“im a and 
brotherhood,” between fear and faith. 
“That people shall live as one family of 


race between barbarism 


man” is now more than a noble aspira- 
tion; it is an imperative for survival 
What can we do during Brotherhood 
Week and throughout the year to allay 
mistrust and suspicion? To promot 
mutual respect, understanding, and jus- 
tice? To foster good will and magna- 


nimity in ourselves and our children? 

For practical pointers and for pro- 
gram aids Mrs. Haislip suggests that 
you write or call the nearest office of 
the National Conference 


and 


of Christians 
Brotherhood 
Week. This organization, founded in 


Je Ws, sponsor of 
1928, now has offices in more than sixty 


cities throughout the United States. 
The national office is at 43 West Forty- 


seventh Street, New York 106. 


_ Pack up your problems in your old 
kit bag and bring them to the national 
Omaha, May 18-21. 
That's the advice of John S. Carroll, 
national chairman of Rural Service, to 
rural P.T.A. leaders. Trends and prob 
lems that might well be 
the convention, he 
out at the first annual conference of 
the N.E.A.’s Department of Rural Edu 
cation. Dr. Carroll cites the following: 
school district reorganization, consoli 
dation of rural P.T.A.’s, creation of in 
termediate districts, provision of “a rea 


convention in 


considered at 


says, were brought 


sonably complete roster of educational 
services,” curriculum development, and 
the teacher shortage. (Four fifths of the 
national teacher shortage is 
trated in rural areas.) 


concen- 
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at your service 


Health, 


are also 


and 
matters of 


library, services 
concern to rural 
residents, as are improved recreational 
opportunities, the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency, and more vocational 
guidance. 


social 


Dr. Carroll promises rural 
that the national convention 
will give them a chance to explore all 
these problems with other leaders and 
with experts. Start now, he says, jotting 


leaders 


down questions, answers, and ideas. 
The importance of rural life and ed- 
ucation in America is indicated by the 
following statistics, which Dr. Carroll 
garnered at the Denver conference: 
Forty-one per cent of Americans live on 
farms and in villages; 39.5 per cent of 
the nation’s children attend 
rural schools; 47 per cent of America’s 
teachers and 7o per cent of its school 
administrators serve rural schools; and 
39-5 per cent of the nation’s expendi- 
ture for education goes to operate rural 


SC hool 


SC hools. 


The problem of delinquency can’t be 
laid aside to be dealt with at a later 
says Mrs. E. L. Church, national 
chairman of Juvenile Protection. We 
have to act now on the best knowledge 
we have. 


date, 


In the ninety-six-page pam- 
phlet What P.T.A, Should 
Know About Juvenile Delinquency, the 
National and 
Teachers has provided a guide to in- 
formed 


Members 


Congress of Parents 
intelligent action both by in- 

and by The 
urgent task for state and local juvenile 


dividuals organizations. 
protection chairmen is to get this pam- 
phlet into circulation, so that sound, 
prompt will be taken. Mrs. 
Church that interest in the 
pamphlet can be stimulated by calling 
attention to 


action 
suggests 
such thought-provoking 
sections as “Do As I Do or Do As I 
Say” or “The Upper Brackets—Hidden 
Delinquency.” 

Mrs. James P. Ryan, national chair- 
man of Congress Publications, reports 
that our pamphlet is already on its way 
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to other organizations. The Mental 
Health Materials Center, a nonprofit 
educational organization that supplies 
subscribing groups with educational 
materials, has selected What P.T.A. 
Members Should Know About Juvenile 
Delinquency for one of its program 
packets and has purchased twenty-five 
hundred copies. This is good news. The 
wider the distribution of the pamphlet, 
the brighter are the prospects for effec- 
tive action, says Mrs. Church. 


Children darting, parents maneuver 
ing cars, bicycles whirling, school buses 
unloading—this is the hazardous situa 
tion at many a school every morning 
and afternoon, Mrs. P. D. Bevil, na 
tional chairman of Safety, reminds us. 
Action for Traffic Safety, a 16mm, thir 
teen-minute film, depicts the traffic haz 
ards at one school and shows how the 
problem can be solved with the coop 
eration of all the persons involved: stu 
dents, teachers, administrators, school 
board, parent-teacher association, po 
lice, and other residents of the com 
munity. The film also tells the broader 
story of how children can be educated 
to protect themselves through sound 
safety instruction. 

Produced by the National Commis 
Safety Education of the Na 
tional Education 


sion on 
Association, the film 
is co-sponsored by the National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the 
National School Boards 
can be rented or purchased from the 
Commission at Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. Rental 
rates are four dollars a day, eight dol 


Association. It 


1201 


lars a week, and rental arrangements 


should be made at least three weeks in 
advance of the scheduled showing. 

Traffic Safety 
highlights school-community 
tion, Mrs. Bevil many com 
munity groups will be interested in it 


Because Action fo 
coopera 


belic ves 


She suggests cooperating with other o1 


ganizations in arranging for showings 
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\ library traveling by pony cart supplies book-hungry 
villagers in the area served by the Fundamental Educa- 
tional Centre at Ubol, Thailand, which is run by the Thai 
government and Unesco. Formerly the Centre’s library 
sent out books by means of circulating boxes that held 
about fifty books, which were changed every three months. 
But the villagers wanted more books oftener. A bookmo- 
bile was too expensive and in any case would have bogged 
down on the muddy roads at some seasons. So the librarian 
suggested the pony cart. Students at the Centre carpen- 
tered the body, while the chassis was the work of skilled 
Thai craftsmen. 


\ snowstorm helped Laszlo Ispanky, a sculptor, to es- 
cape in the fateful November of 1956 from behind the 
Iron Curtain in Hungary. A graduate of the National 
\cademy of Art in Budapest, Ispanky had been unable to 
work creatively under the Red regime and had _ been 
obliged to do sculptures on public buildings. Thanks to 
students at the famous Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, Ispanky has received a scholarship 
and a studio of his own in Cranbrook and now is free to 
work as he likes. He is starting on a piece of sculpture 
that he hopes will express his gratitude to the American 
people for their generosity. 


ture in the Antarctic 


What hardy youth between sixteen and_ nineteen 
wouldn't jump at a chance to go exploring in wild and 
uninhabited parts of the world, there to fend for himself 
under truly primitive conditions? This thrilling experi- 
ence is shared each year by between fifty and one hun- 
dred British boys who possess outstanding qualities of 
rugged health, initiative, and ability to get along with 
others. The opportunity is offered by the British Schools 
Exploring Society with the object of helping the boys de- 
velop self-reliance, initiative, and a spirit of adventure. 

I'he chosen few spend their summer vacation roughing 
it in wild and trackless areas of the Antarctic. Luxuries 
are banned. The boys carry their own packs and set up 
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their own tents. They learn to cook their own meals, sup- 
plementing the camp stores with wild berries and fruits 
and fish caught in the icy streams. 

With the base camp as headquarters, the party splits up 
into small teams, or “fires,”” which go out like real ex- 
plorers on grueling marches to study birds, animals, plants, 
or rocks. Portable radios link the parties with one another 
and with the base camp. Sometimes the boys bring back 
rare and unknown specimens that the British Museum is 
glad to accept. Amateur photographers make films of their 
daily activities, which the boys proudly show when they 
return to civilization. One of the group leaders summed 
up the results of the project in these words: “The expedi- 
tions leave Britain as boys and come back as men.” 


From biblical times until our own century the disease 
of leprosy doomed its victims to a life of loneliness and 
despair. Now there is hope that the disease may eventual- 
ly be wiped out. If it is, much of the credit must go to a 
French nun, Sister Marie Suzanne Novial. 

Sister Marie Suzanne is said to have been a rather tom- 
boyish youngster, and when she resolved to become a mis- 
sionary nun, nobody thought she would do it. But she did. 
In 1911 she went to Makongai, a tiny island in the Fijis. 
There she started fighting leprosy with the weapons of 
bacteriological research. 

After endless experiments, the indomitable nun finally 
succeeded in growing leprosy bacilli and getting them to 
“take” in animals. Vaccines made from the bacilli pre- 
vented and cured leprosy. The news was flashed to the 
world by newspapers. But Sister Marie Suzanne never saw 
them. An hour before the announcement, she had died of 
a brain tumor. After forty-seven years of untiring effort, 
she had at last found rest. 


As a child Kathleen Kenyon may have dreamed that 
she was digging her way out of towering mountains of 
books, for her father was a famous director of the British 
Museum, one of the great libraries of the world. Later, as 
a trained archaeologist, she directed some real digging at 
the site of the famous biblical town of Jericho. Archaeo- 
logical research had already confirmed in a striking way 
the biblical story of a siege, falling walls, and the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanite town by the Children of Israel. But 
it was only after Dr. Kenyon’s excavations that evidence 
was found of a walled city going back at least to 8000 B.c. 
and belonging to the civilization of the Stone Age. Arch- 
aeologists think Jericho may have been the first town in 
which man built walls for his defense and established a 
permanent habitation. 


‘ tres 
St ( an 


In the narrow streets of Lyari, a poor district outside 
Karachi, Pakistan, water buffaloes plod between the un- 
sanitary hovels where, at night, these beasts of transport 
lodge along with their owners. Many of the buffaloes are 
diseased; they also carry diseases. Naturally they are a se- 
rious menace to the health of their human housemates. 
Conditions have been even more miserable since the area 
has become crowded with refugees. 

Soon, however, water buffaloes will be given treatment 
in new veterinary centers that have been established 
jointly by the Pakistan government and the U.N. Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration. In the rural districts, too, 
the people of Pakistan are receiving needed aid. Techni- 
cal specialists from all over the world are busy showing 
the farmers how to use improved seed and helping them 
to dig new drinking wells. 
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Every now and then someone launches a verbal rocket so 


powerful that its impact is felt around the globe. Such was 


Lester Pearson's speech, excerpts of which appear 
here, when he accepted the 1957 Nobel Peace Prize 


Oslo, Norway, last December. 


in 


LESTER B. PEARSON Former Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs 


A GREAT GULF has been opened between man’s ma- 
terial advance and his social and moral progress—a 
not 


gulf in which he may one day be lost if it is 


closed or narrowed. Man has conquered outer space; 
he has not conquered himself. If he had, we would 
not be worrying today as much as we are about the 
destructive possibilities of scientific achievements. 
There has been more talk of peace since 1945 than 
\t 


because 


time in history. least heal 


it, 


at any othe) we more 


and read more about man’s words, for 
good or ill, can now so easily reach millions. Very 
often the words are good and even inspiring, the 
embodiment of our hopes and our prayers for peace. 
But while we all pray for peace we do not always, as 
free citizens, support the policies that make for peace 
or reject those that do not. We want our own kind 
of peace, brought about in our own way. The choice, 
however, is as clear now for nations as it was once for 
the individual: peace or extinction. 

I wish to look at the problem in four of its aspects, 
my “four faces of peace.” There is peace and trade; 
peace and power; peace and policy, or diplomacy; 


and peace and people. 


Peace and Trade 

One face of peace is reflected in the trade of na- 
tions. This is a subject on which thought has changed 
greatly within the memories of most of us and is 
now in process of rapid further change. To the phi- 
losophers of the nineteenth century it seemed that 
there must be a motive of real self-interest, of per- 
sonal gain, that led nations into conflict. 

We know now that in modern warfare, fought on 
any considerable scale, there can be no possible eco- 
nomic gain for any side. Win or lose, there is noth- 
ing but waste and destruction. 

Men go lack of 
trade may help to breed the conditions in which men 


do go to war. Rich nations are not necessarily more 


may not to war for trade, but 
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peace-loving than poorer nations. But poverty and 
distress—especially with the awakening of the sub- 
merged millions of Asia and Africa—make the risks 
ol war greater. 

Until the last great war a general expectation ol 
material improvement was an idea peculiar to West- 
ern man. Now 
economic and social progress a political imperative. 
If we ignore this, there will be no peace. 

The scientific 


war and its aftermath have made 


and technological discoveries that 
have made war so infinitely more terrible for us are 
part of the same process that has knit us all so much 
more closely together. Our modern word for this is 
interdependence. 

Now the European nations are launching them- 
selves, through the common market and its associated 
free trade area, on an adventure in the economic 
unification of peoples that a few years ago would 
have seemed completely visionary. Is it any more 
visionary to foresee a further extension of this co- 
operative economic pattern? Is it not time to begin 
to think in terms of an economic interdependence 
that would bridge the Atlantic? We must have rising 
living standards in which all nations are partici- 
pating to such a degree that existing inequalities 
in the international division of wealth are, at least, 


not increased. 


Peace and Power 

Every state has not only the right but the duty 
to make adequate provisions for its own detense in 
the way it thinks best, providing it does not do so 
at the expense of any other state. 

The 
most overpowering, and where public opinion can 


economic burden of armaments is now al- 


bring itself effectively to bear on government, the 
pressure is nearly always for the greatest possible 
amount of butter and the fewest possible numbe 
of guns. 
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Nevertheless defense by power as a first obligation 
on a state has to be considered in relation to other 
things than economics. For one thing, such power, 
unless it is combined with the defense forces of other 
friendly countries, is likely to be futile, both for protec- 
tion and for prevention. This in its turn leads to coali- 
tions and associations of states. 

These coalitions for collective defense are limited 
in area and exclusive in character. And they provoke 
counter coalitions. Today, for instance, we have 
reached the point where two—and only two—great 


agglomerations of power face each other in fear and 
hostility, and the world wonders what will happen. 


The stark and inescapable fact is that we cannot 
defend our society by war, since total war is total 
destruction. And if war is used as an instrument of 
policy, eventually we will have total war. Therefore 
the best defense of peace is not power but removal of 
the causes of war, and international agreements which 
will put peace on a stronger foundation than the 
terror of destruction. 


Peace and Policy 

We nations prepare for war like precocious giants 
and for peace like retarded pygmies. Our policy and 
diplomacy is becoming as rigid and defensive as the 
trench wartare of forty years ago, when two sides dug 
in and lived in their ditches. 

It is essential that we avoid this kind of danger- 
ous stalemate in international policy. The main re- 
sponsibility for this purpose rests with the two great 
world powers, the United States and the U.S.S.R. No 
progress will be made if one side merely shouts “Co- 
existence” and “Parleys at the summit,” while the 
other replies “No appeasement” and “No negotiation 
without proper proof of good faith.” 

What is needed is a new and vigorous determina- 
tion to use every technique of discussion and nego- 
tiation that may be available—or, more important, 
that can be made available—for the solution of the 
tangled, frightening problems that divide the two 
power blocs and thereby endanger peace. We must 
keep on trying to solve problems one by one, stage 
by stage—il not on the basis of confidence and co- 
operation at least on that of mutual toleration and 
self-interest. 

What I plead for is no spectacular meeting of a 
Big Two or a Big Three or a Big Four at the summit, 
where the footing is precarious and the winds blow 
hard, but for frank, serious, and complete exchanges 
ol views through diplomatic and political channels. 

Perhaps a diplomatic effort of this kind would not 
succeed. I have no illusions about its complexity 
or even its risks. Speaking as a North American, I 
merely state that we should be sure that the respon- 
sibility for any such failure is not ours. The first 
failure would be to refuse to make the attempt. The 
time has come for us to make a move, not only from 
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strength but from wisdom and confidence in ourselves. 

It would be folly to expect quick, easy, or total 
solutions. It would be folly also to expect hostility 
and fears suddenly to vanish. But it is equal or even 
greater folly to do nothing, to sit back, answer mis- 
sile with missile, insult with insult, ban with ban. 
That would be the complete bankruptcy of policy 
and diplomacy, and it would not make for peace. 

I believe myself that the Russian people—to cite 
one example—wish for peace. I believe also that 
many of them think Americans are threatening them 
with war; that they are in danger of attack. So might 
I, if | had as little chance to get objective intorma- 
tion about what is going on in the United States. 
Misunderstanding that arises from ignorance breeds 
fear; and fear remains the greatest enemy of peace. 

A common fear, however, which usually means a 
common toe, is also regrettably the strongest force 
bringing people together. Perhaps there is a hopetul 
possibility here in the conquest of outer space. In- 
terplanetary activity may give us planetary peace. 
Once we discover Martian space ships hovering over 
earth’s air space, we will all come together. “How 
dare they threaten us like this?” we shall shout, as 
one, at a really United Nations! 


Peace and People 

Even people with generous hearts and peaceful 
instincts can become fighting and even savage ani- 
mals under the incitements of collective emotion. 
Why this happens is the core of our problem of peace 
and war. 

That problem—why men fight who aren’t neces- 
sarily fighting men—was posed for me in a new and 
dramatic way one Christmas Eve in London during 
World War Il. The air-raid sirens had given their 
grim and accustomed warning. Almost before the 
last dismal moan had ended, the anti-aircraft guns 
began to crash. In between their bursts I could hear 
the deeper, more menacing sound of bombs. 

It wasn’t much of a raid, really, but one or two 
of the bombs seemed to fall too close to my room. I 
was reading in bed, and to drown out, or at least to 
take my mind off, the bombs, I reached out and 
turned on the radio. I was fumbling aimlessly with 
the dial when the room was flooded with the beauty 
and peace of Christmas carol music. Glorious waves 
of it wiped out the sound of war and conjured up 
visions of happier peacetime Christmases. 

Then the announcer spoke—in German. For it was 
a German station, and Germans were singing those 
carols. Nazi bombs screaming through the air with 
their message of war and death; German music drilt- 
ing through the air with its message of peace and 
salvation! When we resolve the paradox of those two 
sounds from a single national source, we will at last 
be in a good position to understand and solve the 
problem of peace and war. 
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Drop That Can Opener!—French house- 
wives have discovered the can opener. 
The rise in the use of prepared and 
packaged foods (go per cent in the last 
five years) has French restaurateurs 
worried—so worried that they have 
started a campaign to get the house- 
wife to stick to her stove. They are 
alarmed, they say, because “the founda- 
tion and backbone of French cooking 
has always been home cooking. If it 
declines, inevitably all French cooking 
will decline. To prevent such a catas- 
trophe, we may have to call for govern- 
ment intervention.” 


Loss of Teaching Talent.—Fewer and 
fewer new Ph.D.’s have been joining 
the teaching ranks in colleges and uni 
versities during the past four years, ac- 
cording to a nation-wide study made 
by the N.E.A.’s Research Division. Sci- 
ence teaching is hardest hit. Three of 
every four new Ph.D.’s in chemistry and 
three out of five in physics and other 
physical sciences bypass teaching for a 
career in another field. “This means 
that colleges take second best when 
they recruit new teachers,” says Ray C. 
Maul, author of the study. 


Faith and Mental Health.—The role of 
religion in mental health will be stud- 
ied under a grant of $60,000 made by 


the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 


Future Perfect (?).—We shall be able to 
choose the sex of our children and con- 
trol the size, shape, and functions of 
our bodies. We shall talk with ow 
minds, not our vocal organs. We shall 
never become mentally ill because our 
emotions will be regulated with pills. 
There will be more than seven billion 
people in the world, and all of them 
will have plenty to eat. We'll get food 
out of sunshine, drinking water from 
the sea. Our mail will arrive in the 
form of radio signals carried by satel- 
lites high above the We'll be 
working {trom four hours a 
week, and for 


earth. 
to eight 
vacations we'll go to 


s 








from the newsfront | 


luxury resorts on the moon. These are 
some of the predictions made by sev- 
eral top scientists at a symposium held 
in New York last November. All of 
them, said the men of learning, ought 
to come about within the next hun- 
dred years. 


Windfalls and Wishful Thinking.—lf 
you inherited a million dollars, would 
you want to keep on working? Four out 
of five employed American men would, 
according to a nation-wide study con- 
ducted by a midwestern university. 
Some would switch to a different kind 
of work if they could, but two thirds of 
the nation’s farmers and three fifths of 
those in middle-class occupations would 
stay in their present work. Among un- 
skilled employees, however, half would 
quit working if a windfall inheritance 
gave them the chance. 


Our Stockpile of Hours.—Can you 
guess how many leisure hours you have 
in a year? A statistical organization re- 
cently released these figures: There are 
%760 hours in a year. The average 
worker uses up his quota of hours as 
follows: sleeping, 2,920; working, 1,960; 
traveling to and from work, 490; eating, 
1,095; dressing and undressing, 360; 
total, 6,825. This leaves a remainder of 
1,935 “do as you please” hours—equal 
to 80 twenty-four-hour days, or 22 per 
cent of the year. 


1 Call to the American People.—“The 
fate of the twentieth century will in no 
small degree depend upon the type of 
citizenship developed on this conti- 
nent.” These challenging words of 
Theodore Roosevelt will be quoted 
often this year, as Communities across 
the nation celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. His example 
can serve as inspiration for all of us, 
says the Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Commission, for he demonstrated 
that “surpassing public service requires 
no surpassing gifts of intellect, only 
ordinary abilities raised to extraordi- 
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nary power by those personal qualities 
that constitute character, and by the 
fire in the heart to give and to serve.” 


Then and Now, Costwise.—‘What is 
the smallest amount of money a family 
of four needs to get along in this com 
munity?” When this question was asked 
in a recent Gallup Poll, the median 
average figure named was $72 a week. 
Figures cited ranged from $92 a week 
in big cities to $47 a week in farm 
areas. Twenty years ago a similar poll 
indicated that $30 a week was consid- 
ered the minimum amount needed for 
a family of four. At that time steak 
was selling for 39 cents a pound, butter 
for 40 cents, and milk was 12 cents a 
quart. 


Designed for and by Boys.—“I think the 
new chapel should be sort of holy.” “I 
want a feeling of space inside.” “It has 
to be simple.” “We want to feel a to 
getherness inside.” These and similat 
suggestions from the boys at the Episco- 
pal Academy, a large boys’ school near 
Philadelphia, were taken into account 
when plans were being drawn up for 
the school’s new chapel. Now that con- 
struction has been completed, the boys 
feel that the chapel is really theirs be- 
cause they had a part in planning it. 


Our Pet Population.—Fifty-six per cent 
of the families in this country have 
pets. What pets? Probably tropical fish. 
There are 120 million of them in 20 
million home aquariums. Next most 
numerous pets are cats (27 million) and 
dogs (25 million). Dogs account for 
the biggest share of money spent on 
pets. Other popular pets are parakeets 
(15, million) , canaries (6 million) , tur 
tles (3 million), goldfish (12 million) , 
and monkeys (100,000) . 


When Vanity Becomes Inanity.—“No 
traveling woman can go successfully 
without the partnership of a dress with 
its own coordinated sweater,” asserts a 
fashion writer in a large city daily. 
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MUCH AMERICAN HUMOR PoRTRAYS the male parent as 
a bumbling, inept character, whose paternal duties 
consist in proudly beholding his newborn heir, pro- 
claiming that he could become President of the 
United States, and, some eighteen or nineteen years 
later, deciding in a family council which college will 
polish Junior’s talents most effectively. 

Dozens of books, hundreds of articles, and thou- 
sands of cartoons have depicted the inability of 
fathers to cope with children who won't eat, children 
who ask endless questions, and children who won't go 
to bed. Daughters wrap them around their little 
fingers; sons deride their neckties and beat them un- 
mercifully at handball or squash. Father is pictured 
as an incompetent of such futility that one wonders 
how business or government or the church, all ostensi- 
bly operated by men, have managed to survive. 

Another part of this comic legend is the notion 
that Father has little, if any, concern about education 
below college. True, the report cards come home to 
him (his own miserable scholastic record is discreetly 
buried in an attic trunk, awaiting Junior’s timely dis- 
covery). And he is the parent who must reconcile 
school and student when the irresistible force of 
youth meets the immovable body of authority. By 
and large, however, his role is uncomfortably sim- 
ilar to that of a pompous judge—opinionated, blus- 
tering, incapable of distinguishing evidence from 
hearsay or of doing anything about it. 

Now no one wants to see American humor stifled. 
Sull there is reason for more understanding and 
more facts about the practical value of fathers. 

To begin with, we should agree that men and 
women approach and solve problems by paths that 
are sometimes widely divergent. That is, men and 
women differ in the way in which they are affected 
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by situations. Fathers have been known to faint 
dead away at a cut on Junior’s wrist which Mother 
cleanses, cauterizes, and bandages without batting 
an eye. On the other hand, Mother has been known 
to throw herself on a bed and sob convulsively over 
something that hardly pulls Father’s head out of 
the sports pages. 


4 - iants 


It is well that such diametrics exist. Imagine 
Junior’s confusion (as well as loss of blood) if both 
parents keeled over because of a gash on his wrist 
or if both wept uncontrollably on learning that he 
had pilfered green apples from a nearby orchard. 


- The stability of childhood would be (and unfor- 


tunately often is) seriously undermined by having 
both parents react exactly alike. 

Father may be aghast when his teen-age daughter 
breakfasts on pear juice and French pastry, but this 
is a dietary matter and outside his ken. Yet let 
Junior spend a week’s allowance on a bicycle lamp 
and the outlay sets Father’s temples to throbbing 
and unleashes his tongue on a subject upon which 
he is presumably an authority. 

To each his own. Mother has her special concerns 
—aspects of parenthood in which she is particularly 
qualified. In such matters Father is not the casual 
spectator but the silent partner, recognizing his 
mate’s unique abilities and supporting them by 
keeping his opinions to himself. The reverse is 
equally true. Father has his own special skills, and 
Mother’s firm support on those matters provides no 
outlet for Junior’s almost ingenious talent for bend- 
ing the rules. 

Father is just as interested as Mother in schools— 
not, perhaps, in the buildings, the teachers, or the 
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Comic strips, cartoons, and TV programs 
notwithstanding, the dunce cap never did fit Father 
very well. In this Founders Day feature we're 
taking off that misplaced headgear, tossing if into 
File 13, and standing back to doff our own hats 

to Dad. We know that he has inestimable talent. We 
devoutly hope that if he hasn't already done so 

he will join Mother—and millions of other 

fathers —in the P.T.A. His unique capabilities 

are acutely needed. This is a special invitation, 


Father. What do you say? 


program but in how these are mirrored by Junior's 
happiness or unhappiness. Mother, of course, finds 
the P.T.A. a well-nigh perfect medium for taking 
part in school affairs. But Father feels neither the 
compulsion nor the necessity to belong. For him the 
bare fact that Junior is in school is not reason 
enough to join. This is the challenge facing Mother, 
the school, and the P.T.A., all of whom need Father 
more than he knows. He has a respectful opinion of 
the P.T.A. but holds it at arm’s length, classifying 
it in the same category as cooking, washing, and 
wiping off the Dresden statuettes in the corner what- 
not. The P.T.A. is necessary, even desirable, but it’s 
definitely in Mother’s department. 

Merely pointing out the error of Father's thinking 
builds no runway from his armchair to the school. 
Nor does it suffice to put a welcome mat on the 
school doorstep where, except for dire emergencies, 
he is not likely to tread. Unless and until the P.T.A. 
organization, local or state, recognizes and appeals 
to Father’s unique qualities, he will accord it the 
same treatment he lavishes on door-to-door sales- 
men and stray animals. There is ample cause—not 
justification but cause—for his alootness. Some of it 
stems from the origins of the P.T.A. itself, some 
from the nature of man and his role in society. 

Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, in Where Children 
Come First, recognized the complications that at- 
tend the growth of male participation in the P.T.A, 
Going back to the founding of the P.T.A., they 
noted that fathers were responsible first for bringing 
home the bacon, then for discipline, religious per- 
suasion, and political ideology. They observed that 
the male dominated not because he was wiser or 
more intelligent or more generous but because he 


was a male. 
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Unearned male domination, however, confined it- 
self primarily to business, politics, religion, and 
decorum. “Beyond these matters,” said the Over- 
There 
is no indication that the fathers of America eve1 
went systematically and collectively at the jab ol 
trying to understand the inner nature of their chil- 
dren. . . . Those things the men left to the women.” 


streets, men’s “competence did not go. 


In this social, cultural, and domestic hiatus the 
P.T.A. was founded without men because by the 
standards of that time its purposes were strictly a 
mother’s concern. 


Who Said No Man’‘s Land? 

There is no need, however, for today’s P.T.A. to 
carry a feminist label. Today’s P.T.A. has more than 
enough ruggedness to satisfy the most energetic male. 
All over America men’s talents are needed to meet 
the complex problems created by the physical, aca 
demic, and cultural growth of the public schools. 
Despite the urgency of these problems the P.T.A., 
state and local, too often fails to enlist men because 
the idea still lingers on that it is a women’s organiza 
tion, a pink-tea outfit, or a “do-gooders’”’ circle, 

The P.T.A., however, cannot afford to brush asidk 
these misconceptions. What's at stake? The talents 
and dedication of thousands of men who are acutely 
needed to safeguard and develop their investment in 
public education and community resources. Thou- 
sands of men have already found the P.T.A. a superb 
vehicle for doing this. 

No purpose would be served by listing the many 
state congresses that have had men presidents or the 
many national and state chairmanships in which men 
have rendered invaluable service or the several na 
tional ofhcerships that have been well served by men. 
The only value of such an observation is to disperse, 
once and for all, the notion that the P.T.A. is eithe: 
feminine or matriarchal. 

Ihe P.T.A. has an obligation, of course, to mak« 
the organization available to men. The afternoon 
meeting is a sign that reads: “No Men Wanted.” So 
are programs of saccharine sweetness or those with 
the intellectual content of a bite-size party sandwich. 
Father wants grist for thought and action, something 
in which he can identify his interests, his community, 
or his family. It can be deep but not suffocating, im 
portant but not ponderous, challenging but not 
defiant. 

During recent years the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers has poured its talents into pub 


lications designed to breathe new liveliness into meet 
ings. With these no unit is without the means to 
upgrade its programs. The pamphlet New Hope {oi 
Audiences is a declaration of independence for the 
chair-sick and the ear-weary. No longer must the 
individual member be just a component of a collec 
tive ear. Today he can be, and generally is, trigge: 
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quick to skewer the floating conclusion or the cloud. 
seven opinion and bring it down to earth. 

To satisfy Father, the P-T.A. must capitalize on 
his compulsion to act. The same man who avoids 
monthly meetings like a plague if he has to listen to 
a panel of experts charge pondcrously through the 
nutritional values of a hot lunch will turn out pronto 
to sit on a legislation or building improvement com- 
mittee. Many chairmanships appear to be naturals 
lor men: budget, legislation, bylaws, citizenship, rec- 
reation, safety, and others. The areas of male partici- 
pation are an integral part of the P.T.A., and every 
man with any sense of dedication to his lamily, home, 
and community can find both fulfillment and pleas- 
ure in his membership. But the door must be open, 
the Opportunity extended. 

Phe “pink-tea” mecting is no place tor Father, 
who prefers collee anyway. Men can be irritatingly 
indifferent to etiquette and the social graces, and 
they assert this aversion with the stubbornness of a 
Missouri mule. Father’s reaction to “do-gooders”” is 
much the same. He isn’t inclined to dash trom one 
noble cause to another, ranting and raving and 
relishing his own clamor. Father also objects to pet- 
tuness. He wants the time he gives to public service 
to be purposeful. He likes organizations to be specific 
in their actions, without falling prey to trifles. 

lt is an error to ascribe any of the loregoing traits 
to the P.T.A. in general. An organization of eleven 
million members cannot help having some impertec- 
tions. The wonder is that there are not more and 
that they are not more serious. 

Some men may be reluctant to become P.T.A. 
members because of the organization's origin and pat- 
tern of development. But would not men be appalled 
if they were asked to judge a modern car on the 
merits of the original model? Yet this is precisely 
what they are doing with the P.T.A. Today's P.T.A. 
deserves to be appraised as it is now. When judgment 
is made on that basis the reluctant male will stop 
asking “Who is the P.T.A.2” and begin asking “What 
is the P-T.A.?” For this question there is an answer 
gritty enough to test any man’s courage. 


A Creeping Uneasiness 

\ctually Father isn’t the tumbling and awkward 
parent that the cartoons and TV screen would have 
us believe. But he is uneasy these days. All just isn’t 
tight with his world—that part which by tradition 
was once exclusively his: business, politics, religion, 
and discipline. 

In attempting to define his uneasiness Father is 
unable to put a finger on when it began or how long 
it has been going on. Perhaps it began when Mothe 
first questioned his presumed wisdom and in the com- 
pany of other women sought expert advice on rais 
ing children. One cannot live with three generations 
of women who have taken under their wings the 
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health, wellare. and education of all children with- 
out having some of that dedication and devotion 
rub olf. 

When Mother put some of her new-lound knowl- 
edge to work by quoting trom psychologists, doctors, 
educators, clergymen, and other learned authorities 
on children, Father's dominance began to crumble. 
He was unable to muster a stout defense because he 
had put high values on the community positions of 
such authorities and could ill afford to disown them. 

Mother has lifted the rearing of children above the 
level of routine household chores, and Father has 
gone considerably beyond merely accepting the ele- 
vation of parental obligations. Another set of circum 
stances, however, has begun to bring to his attention 
some disturbing tacts: the high rates of rejection ton 
physical, emotional, and educational disabilities ex- 
pericnced by the armed forces and the shortage ol 
technically trained personnel tor business and in- 


dustry and scientific research. 


Circle of Responsibility 


These are lacts of great importance and they apply 
to the fields of endeavor in which Father is particu 
larly interested. Il he has litthe background in educa 
tion or child) psvchology, still he understands the 
danger ol having too many young people unfit to 
defend their country, or not enough chemists and 
engineers and secretaries and stenographers, or too 
many adolescents in trouble with the law. 

When Father begins to scratch the surlace of these 
problems he soon runs into a common factor—educa 
tion. There is a shortage of trained personnel. Why: 
Obviously because there aren't enough graduates ol 
universities and colleges and business or technical 
schools. But why not? For this answer Father makes 
a lew polite inquiries. Some of the shortage is due, 
he finds, to the low birth rates during the depres- 
sion years, but some of it is due to the lack of facili- 
tics now. Some ol it also is due to the almost incom 
prehensible—and  frightening—fact that too many 
good students aren't going beyond high school and 
too many drop out while in high school. Worse yet, 
far too many never go to high school. 

Great Scott, says Father, what’s wrong here? One 
thing that is wrong, and has been wrong tor tar too 
many years, is this: While Father has been busy run- 
ning his business and his political activities he has 
taken it lor granted that the schools were doing all 
he expected them to do, without regard to whether 
they had his support. That has been the basis for his 
confidence in public education. The discovery that 
his optimism is misplaced sends him scurrying fon 
more information. The schools are eager to tell him 
their story. Administrators patiently explain about 
increased enrollments, the shortage of teachers. 

Che local political figures hear him out. “We un- 
derstand,” they say when he attempts to saddle them 
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with the problem, “but you must also take several 
other things into account. In the first place, we 
Americans used to be eleventh-hour patriots. We 
didn’t carry a full-scale load of arms until someone 
slugged us; therefore wars caught us unprepared. We 
didn’t look our economic horses in the mouth until 
they dropped in their traces; therefore depressions 
knocked us silly. We didn’t study our birth rates or 
our marriage rates until the kids were standing on 
the schoolhouse steps; therefore we were short of 
classrooms and even houses. 

“In the second place,” they go on, “many responsi- 
bilities are delegated by the people to their govern- 
ment. There are roads to be built, hospitals to main- 
tain, debts to be paid, laws to be enforced, natural 
resources to be preserved, not to mention the duties 
of the courts and the obligations to the mentally ill, 
the aged, those in want, and many others. You de- 
mand these services and our heads would roll if they 
were abandoned. Now that we are trying to be pre- 
pared for peace and for the education of kids and all 
the thousand other services of government, we aren't 
prepared for something else.” 

“What's that?” Father asks. “We aren't prepared to 
pay the bills,” say the political figures 

From the probation officer, the juvenile court 
judge, the public health officer, the recreational di- 
rector, the librarian, and others Father hears the 
same story. Whatever the shortcomings may be, the 
ultimate responsibility comes back to his own door- 
step—and to Mother’s—to be not only good parents 
but responsible businessmen, responsible taxpayers, 


responsible voters, responsible everything, in Lact. 


The Challenge of Change 


\ significant part of America’s evolution has been 
its rapid growth from a principally agrarian nation 
to a principally industrial nation. Accompanying 
this movement has been the population shift from 
rural to urban and suburban areas, and also the em- 
ployment of women in practically all professions and 
crafts. Deeply involved in this evolutionary process, 
men did not take time to analyze its effects upon 
them as individuals. Whereas they had once worked 
close to home, they now might be miles away. Grand- 
father’s business was near at hand, and his children 
often helped him in his work. Grandfather's grand- 
son, however, works miles from home, and his chil- 
dren know practically nothing about his business. 

Grandfather’s political knowledge was one ol per- 
sonal involvement; he knew the men in the center, at 
the top, and all around the edges. His grandson gets 
his political inclinations from the newspapers. Grand- 
father’s knowledge of his community was well-nigh 
absolute. He’d lived there all his lile, and he knew 
all about its recreational areas, educational facilities, 
and religious opportunities. His grandson is lost in a 


jungle ol cities, towns, and suburbs. 
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Small wonder that Father gropes almost blindly to 
put his finger on what is wrong with his world! When 
he is jarred by the facts of juvenile delinquency, he 
is rebuffed by his unfamiliarity with the community 
in which it breeds. When he is jarred by the facts 
about public health, he is baffled by the economic dis- 
locations in which health problems thrive. When he 
is jarred by educational inadequacies, he is perplexed 
by the social, economic, and civic pressures under 
which the schools must operate. 

What has happened is that Father has a changed 
role in a changed society. No longer are his special 
interests—business, politics, religion, and discipline— 
at his finger tips. He is not a central figure in such 
activities. His business is real enough, though he is 
more often an employee than an employer, but his 
politics are newsprint or telecast politics; his religion 
a Sunday religion; and his discipline a shapeless 
wraith bounded uneasily by the schools, the com- 
munity, and the churches. It is a strange new world 
that Father peers into; he recognizes it as his world 
only vaguely and with considerable effort. 

sut Father won't throw up his hands in despai 
and admit that civilization’s latest model is too com- 
plex a machine on which to test his talents. He may 
be irritated, angry, or just chagrined at the turn 
events have taken. But, he reassures himself, if par- 
ents and other citizens could get themselves into this 
situation, they can get themselves out. 

The stage has now been set for an identification 


of the P.T.A. with objectives men have long claimed 
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to be their own. The Permanent Platform of the 
P.T.A. states its general objectives: good homes, 
sound health, safety, equalized educational oppor- 
tunity, vocational adjustment, conservation of human 
values and natural resources, constructive leisure- 
time activities, civic responsibility, active spiritual 
faith, and world outlook. The objectives are neces- 
sarily broad in scope and intent because they span 
every influence upon the total educational experi- 
ence of children and youth: schools, churches, public 
health services, welfare agencies, courts, libraries, 
recreation authorities, town councils, and govern- 
mental bodies. Putting these influences into a single, 
ill-inclusive phrase is admittedly difficult, but recent 
national P.T.A. administrations have urged that the 
term “community” represent the collective concept. 
Chis is both logical and fortunate, for it is the com- 
munity that particularly draws Father's interest. 

Is there a conflict of principle between Mother's 
illiance with the P.T.A., motivated by her concern 
lor her children (from which all children benefit), 
ind Father's alliance, motivated by his concern for 
the institutions of community life (from which all 
children benefit)? Since -*men and women trequently 
solve the same problem by widely divergent ap- 
proaches, Mother’s concern for children and Father's 
concern for the social structure are perhaps two ways 
ol saving the same thing. Whatever the difference in 
motive may signify, it makes no difference to the com. 
ing generation, who may lead more peacctul, more 
purposeful, more orderly, and more devout lives be- 
cause both parents worked toward one goal. 

While the way has always been clear for Father to 
idd his voice to those already active in the P.T.A. 
his changed role in recent decades is giving him the 
seme kind of crusading impulse that Mother experi 
enced sixty years ago. But while Mother was forced 
to build an organization where none existed, Father 
has a going organization to join. 


A Merging of Interests 

\gain the P.T.A. has an obligation. It cannot 
assume that Father and Mother will select the same 
bill of fare for study, discussion, or action. Nor can 
it assume that men and women are alike either in 
their devotion to the unit’s programs, functions, 
projects, and activities or in their effectiveness for 
occupying the positions necessary to keep the unit 
running. Men and women do not fall into a_pre- 
determined pattern of thought just by joining the 
P.T.A. They retain their identities; their likes and 
dislikes continue to influence their reactions. Even 
though a major part of the P.T.A.’s success is due to 
the fact that its members meet on a common ground, 
each member may identify himself with the P.T.A. 
in his own way. 

The P.T.A. has within its means the possibility of 
exploring every facet of the purpose of Father's mem 
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bership, each of which bears importantly on Mother's 


deep-centered interest in the child. His-concern for 
the teacher shortage and its manifold consequences 
touches Father's business, his science, his commerce, 
his profession, and his industry. His concern for the 
public health—slums, rejections by the armed forces, 
the incidence of tuberculosis. cancer, heart trouble, 
polio, venereal disease—touches his income and _ his 
government. His concern for juvenile delinquency 
touches his income and his government, as well as 
his religious consciousness and his sense of discipline. 

These are more than legitimate P.T.A. concerns; 
they are musts il the organization takes its purpose 
seriously—and it does. They are not problems that 
can be solved magically or speedily, because they are 
rooted in the social maladjustments that spawned 
them. One cannot staff a hundred thousand teacher- 
less classrooms overnight or inexpensively. One can- 
not build schools and parks and playgrounds over a 
week end with gilts from a dedicated few. One can- 
not wipe out the slum’s crippling illnesses by a des- 
perate wish, or salvage the delinquent with a prayer. 


A Big Movement of Big Concerns 

‘These are massive problems, to be run to earth by 
massive means—bvy an informed people determined to 
resist the further spread of civilization’s wounds and 
sears. This is the bedrock of P.T.A. purpose, one in 
which Father has full title. The slum fungus on the 
lace of America will not disappear simultaneously 
all over the nation: but a slum wiped out in one city 
or one town or one village is a defeat for slums 
nationally and tor the economic distresses, the delin- 
quencies, and the diseases they generate. The teacher 
shortage will not be overcome at a given moment, 
but the scholarships awarded, the substitute teachers 
found in the community, the former teachers brought 
back to the classroom, the students steered toward 
teaching all whittle away at the magnitude of the 
shortage; its defeat is in the making. This is Father's 
philosophy of action—the cosmic concern reduced to 
a manageable fraction and solved piecemeal if it 
cannot be solved en masse. 

The most eloquent endorsements of the P.T.\. as 
a congenial and a fitting organization in which Father 
can make his contribution toward a better future are 
the millions of men who have quietly and earnestly 
worked in its ranks. Were their voices united, how- 
ever, they would say nothing of heroic importance. 
The achievements of the P.T.A. are not organiza 
tional victories. The victories are those of individual 
members who, having educated themselves on thei 
own problems, have overcome some and are moving 
on to others. 

When Father steps into his first meeting he will 
be met, figuratively at least, by a stranger who is all 
but his own image. “Let me introduce myself,” the 
stranger will say. “My name is legion.” 
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A Suburban School Gets a Central Library 


WHEN YOU MOVE FROM A CITY TO THE SUBURBS, one of 
the things you miss most for your children may be a 
modern, near-at-hand library. You can’t count on 
your child’s school to fill the void, either, for approx- 
imately 50 per cent of the nation’s high schools and 
go per cent of the elementary schools are still without 
libraries. 

This is the story of what some members of the Hill- 
side Elementary School P.T.A. in suburban Living- 
ston, New Jersey, are doing about the situation. In 
brief, we are building a P.T.A. library in our school. 

When we started, back in February 1956, we knew 
nothing about such a project. None of us had had 
any training or experience in library work. But we 
were eager and reasonably intelligent. We would 
learn. 

Two major problems faced us: how to acquire 
books and how to make them accessible to the chil- 
dren. As a step toward solving the acquisition prob- 
lem, we decided to put on a book sale in the school, 
the first of the P.T.A. book fairs that are now an 
annual event. That sale netted us $161.12. “We're 
rich,” we thought. 

lo gain insight into the second problem—how to 
make the books accessible—eight of us visited anothet 
local school in which a central library had been func- 
tioning for some time. The chairman of its library 
committee, Ruth Rockwood, a mother who is also a 
professional librarian, impressed upon us the im- 
portance of organizing our library on professional 
lines if we were to go ahead at all. 

Everyone agreed that for most efficient service all 
the books in the school should be kept in the central 
library. Then the teachers could borrow from the 
library whatever volumes they needed for their classes. 

But we needed more books. With the approving 
support of Harold Hoffman, superintendent of 
schools, the board of education permitted our com- 
mittee to select part of the school’s annual book pur- 
chase. We also sent out flyers asking for donations 
of books from children and parents. From these 
sources, as well as from our purchases with the book 
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lair money, pile after pile of various-sized volumes 
appeared in the activity room. 

Now for the cataloguing. Ruth Rockwood, our 
librarian friend from the neighboring school, with 
some of her committee spent an afternoon getting us 
started. She convinced us that we must use the high- 
est possible standards, for “the heart of any library 
is the catalogue.” 

Robert Campbell, our principal, who was steadfast 
in his encouragement, assigned us a base of operations 
in the activity room, which we were to share with 
the music teacher. We worked on Wednesday alter- 
noons because this was the only time the activity 
room was tree. 

In order to learn to make the work cards, the shelf 
list, and the alphabetical catalogue cards that were to 
form the heart of our library, we asked the help of 
everyone we could think of, including the town 
librarian. Another aid in this part of the job was the 
Children’s Catalog, a volume published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

The board of education helped us out by purchas- 
ing some of the supplies we needed so badly—book 
cards, catalogue cards, date due slips, book pockets, 
catalogue card filing cabinets. We could not have 
begun work without these, since the ninety-dollar 
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grant we had received from the P.T.A. was ear- 
marked for specific needs. 

lt was a happy day when we placed our first cards 
in the catalogue cabinet—separate drawers for work 
cards, shelf list, and alphabetical catalogue card 
file. Then, just when we seemed to be getting into 
our stride, summer vacation intervened. 

Two of us, however, were granted permission to 
work in the school during the summer, and somehow 
we managed to plow through all the Wilson cards that 
had been ordered. We even ordered more. We really 
used that summer of 1956! 


New Use for Wallpaper 

When school started in the fall we spent the last 
of our funds on more plastic covers for protecting the 
books. Fortunately we got a good idea from the rep- 
resentative of a library supply firm who instructed 
us in the art of book mending. Why not, he suggested, 
cover books that had lost their dust jackets first with 
wallpaper and then with plastic covers? And so 
Mildred Farb scouted around and came up with sev- 
eral discarded books of wallpaper samples. The com- 
mittee covered the books with lovely patterns. 

But we needed still more money for books, and our 
best hope, it seemed, was a second annual book fair. 
“The World of Books’ was our theme that year. We 
borrowed a globe from one of the classrooms and 
stretched ribbons from various geographical areas to 
books on the table under the globe. In all, 380 books 
were arranged according to grade levels in attractive 
displays. On the day of the fair, members of the 
library committee helped the children and the teach- 
ers write down their book selections. We sold $484.12 
worth of books that day, of which $137 could be used 
lor our library. It bought fifty-four books. 

We had worked long and diligently for many 
months, but our primary objective—to open the 
library to the children—still seemed far off. The teach- 
ers had been most patient and cooperative in signing 
out books they needed for their classrooms and in 
signing them in again. But this was not the kind of 
library any of us wanted. We wanted it to be a place 
where the children would be free to search and 
choose and borrow for themselves. 

And after all this time the problems still lacing 
us were many. Only two of us felt equal to typing 
catalogue cards for nonfiction books—and the books 
were piling up. Once again our funds had given out, 
and we needed more of everything. Our bookshelves 
were wobbly and too high. The chairman was dis- 
couraged. This job, she was inclined to think, was 
not lor amateurs. 

Suddenly new spirit was injected into the project. 
Things began to break for us. A member ol our 
P.T.A. board donated some filing cabinets, and at last 
we had a place for our supplies. Then the music 
teacher moved her equipment and literature to an- 
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other room, and we had the activity room all to our- 
selves. It was almost a library now! 

In February 1957, one year after our starting date, 
we discovered that we could open for business quite 
soon. Five hundred books were now fully processed 
and ready for circulation. Proudly we recalled all the 
books from the classrooms and put them on the 
shelves in their proper places. The new library, we 
announced, would be open on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days to all classes in the school. 

Came the great day when thirty first-graders were 
ushered into their school library for the first time. 
June Grab, the assistant chairman and president of 
the P.T.A., introduced the librarians and explained 
to the children how to borrow books for one week. 
Then the book hunt began. The children responded 
as we knew they would—as if the search for the right 
book were a treasure hunt and the wanted volume a 
truly cherished prize. Few libraries, from the Library 
of Congress on down, have ever received a more 
enthusiastic response from their public! Soon the 
librarians were stamping and charging books like 
veterans. We were in business at last! 

\ pleasant interlude at this point in our adven- 
ture was a P.T.A. meeting at which the seventeen 
members of the library committee were honored by 
the teachers. The teacher-composed ode of thanks 
sounded like a literary masterpiece to us. 

It has been a year since that P.T.A. meeting. There 
are more than one thousand volumes in the Hillside 
School library today. There are low metal shelves, 
contributed, for the most part, by a parent. And our 
third annual book fair netted us $175. 


Tomorrow Is Another Day 


Chis, of course, is just the beginning of our story. 
We hope that it has no ending, only more searching 
and more growth. Of the objectives mentioned ear- 
lier, perhaps the only one achieved so far is this: We 
do have a source of reading materials close at hand 
for use in the classroom and in the home. But what 
can we do to complete the metamorphosis from 
activity room to library? 

Here are our plans: We hope to have book talks 
and story hours and to establish reading clubs at the 
various grade levels. We hope and hope that one 
day we shall have more tables and chairs for the chil- 
dren. (We can’t ask the board of education for these 
things; it has all it can do to provide the basic essen- 
tials tor our growing school population.) Finally, we 
look torward to the time when the children them- 
selves will become library helpers. 

Even though the story isn’t ended, seventeen moth- 
ers feel that suburban living is looking up. No longer 
are our children deprived of the precious privilege of 
school library service. 

—JANE B. FRANCES 
Hillside School Parent-Teacher Association 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION PROGRAMS 


eae 


I. PRESCHOOL COURSE gees ¢ “Birth order has little bearing on personality develop- 


Directed by Ruth Strang las m= _ mem. 
¢ “The crucial point is how any child is treated, not 


“Children: First, Last, anc ; : 
c ! Firs “ I treated, or mistreated by his parents. 


In Between” (page 7) 
7. When two children in the same family show very 
different characteristics and behavior, what should be 


the parents’ attitude? 

1. James H. 8. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll recently i 
made a study of personality roles in a large family. They _5. Peachers who have at one time taught the respon- 
were able to show that there are marked differences in sible oldest child in a family usually expect to find the 
personality traits among children in large families and same personality characteristics in the younger children. 
that the traits of a particular child depend to a great What are the disadvantages of this assumption—to the 


extent on his position in the family. In general, the youngsters and to the teacher? 


first-born tends to be responsible; the second, sociable; 
the third, socially ambitious; the fourth, studious or 
solitary; the fifth, irresponsible; and the sixth child, ill ¢ Before the meeting ask several interested members to 
and spoiled. Though all these roles do not appear in reread the article carefully and print on large sheets of 
every large family—nor are they created in exactly this paper the characteristics of first, last, and in-between 
order—the authors suggest that the pattern is surprisingly children and the factors that influence their develop- 
constant. How do their findings compare with your own ment. The charts might look somewhat like this: 


Program Sugaestions 


experience? Have you noticed that the oldest child is 
often the most responsible and that the much younget 


FIRST-BORN CHILDREN 


Characteristics Influences 
one tends to be irresponsible? Ot the last-born children Responsible Have to care for younger 


whom you know in a large family, how many might be brothers and _ sisters 


‘scribed as spoiled? ; 
described as P iled Resentment of younger chil- Parents give more attention 


2. How do you account for the differences in person- dren in the family to younger child; use more 

, ; ‘ . . , lenient methods of discipline 
ality that you have observed in only children? First-born a 
children? “Middle” children? On these charts underline in red the positive charac- 
teristics and the positive influences of each position in 
the family. Discuss the charts, adding other characteris- 
tics and influences that members of the group have 
observed. Consider also influences that are not directly 
¢ The parents of the first-born child lack experience. related to the child’s position in the family. 


3. Which of the following conditions might influence 
the personality development of the first-born child? 
Which ones do the authors call “undeniable facts’? 


¢ More birth injuries are found in first-born children. ¢ Plan a panel of adults who were first-born, middle, 


e Parents feel more anxiety, worry, and concern about youngest, or only children in their families. Have them 
doing things right for the first-born. discuss, from their own experience and from their ob- 
¢ Most of the people in Who's Who in America are the servation, these questions: 

oldest children in their families. What were the advantages of each position? 


: ; te What were the disadvantages of each position? 
¢ Parents feel special pride in, and pay more attention to, 


What were some influences stemming from a particular 
the first-born. g a} 


position in the family—the oldest, youngest, and so on? 
What other influences were important in the de velop- 
ment of the panel members? 


e Oldest children often have to take care of younge1 
brothers and _ sisters. 


e Sometimes oldest children have to sacrifice their edu- 


; se * Several members might read biographies or autobiog- 
cational Opportunities to help the younger ones. 


raphies of widely known persons and mark brief pas- 

4. What are some of the conditions that may influence sages having to do with the effect of being an only, 
the personality development of the youngest child? The youngest, oldest, or middle child. Read these to the 
middle child? Give examples. group and discuss their possible relation to the person- 


; —_ Ss : ality and achievements of the subject of each book. 
5- Discuss the case of the “in-between” child, Jim, ; J 


who was so unmanageable. What could his parents have * Invite a guidance counselor or a psychologist to dis- 
done to prevent some of the difficulties described in the cuss cases in which a_ child's position in the family 
article? In the same way discuss the other cases mentioned seemed to be one of the factors in his adjustment. 
—Larry, Dean, Lenny, Sue, and Ann. 
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6. Which of these points of view is the soundest? 
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Sibling Relations and Personality (22 minutes) and Sibling 
Rivalries and Parents (11 minutes), McGraw-Hill 


il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


House Planning for Young 
Families” (page 19) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Why are young families pulling up roots and mov 
ing so much these days? What advantages do they seek? 
What disadvantages do they encounter, and how can 
these be minimized? 


2. Americans have been called a materialistic people. 
Do the trends described in this article reflect a desire 
for material things? If not, what needs and values do 
they reflect? Which of the changes proposed for the 
house of the future might encourage anti-materialistic 
attitudes and interests? 


\utomation, technical advances, and labor legislation 
are all leading us toward a shorter work day and work 
week. Even homemakers, thanks to labor-saving devices, 
will have shorter hours. What are some of the ways in 
which parents can make the most of their increased 
leisure? How can the recreation area in the house ol 
the future be used to help families enjoy themselves 
together? 


j. Many young parents, especially those living in 
large cities, contend that lack of space, which affects 
children no less than adults, creates much family fric 
tion. Mindful of this complaint, assess the house of to- 
morrow in terms of what it can do to increase family 
serenity. How do privacy and “room to roam” influence 
children’s emotional growth? How do they lessen chil 
dren’s need to conform and thus encourage them to “be 
themselves’’? 


5. Will boys and girls brought up in the almost chore- 
less house of the future need extra provisions for physical 
activity and for “roughing it” resourcefully, if only to 
help them understand more primitive living conditions? 
Should they acquire these experiences outside the home 

through scouting, for instance? Is there not a real dan- 
ger of their becoming even softer than they are already 
accused of being? 
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6. Do you feel that the house of the future as de- 
scribed by Mr. Doblin satisfies the demands of Ameri- 
cans for comfort, beauty, and utility? Or do you have 
misgivings about such houses? Suppose that many people 
won't want to live in them. How can free citizens make 
their objections known, so that houses (like today’s 
sack-style dresses) are not imposed on them willy-nilly? 


7. Is the loss or lessening of old values—such as the 
concept of the homestead—good or bad for society and 
for the individual? Are we becoming freer or merely 
rootless? What have young families to gain from the 
kind of house that Mr. Doblin says will be as familiar 
to us ten years from now as frozen foods are today? 


8. As for the community, how will such housing affect 
the slum areas that are still all too prevalent in our 
cities? How will it affect the acute need for more parks 
and playgrounds? 


g. As for the nation as a whole, we are told that our 
population will double between 1950 and the year 2000. 
According to Frank Baxter, this increase threatens us 
with a society so tightly packed that there will be “stand- 
ing room only.” How will the housing that Mr. Doblin 
envisions help meet this problem? 


Program Suggestions 


¢ Try a brainstorming session (see New Hope for Audi- 
ences, page 11) in which the members of your group tell 
what housing improvements, interior and exterior, they 
think will make for more comfortable and = gracious 
living. Then check their better-living suggestions against 
Mr. Doblin’s to see which features he has included and 
which ones he has omitted. 


¢ If you expect a large attendance at your meeting, 
consider inviting an architect, a home economist, an 
interior decorator, and a psychologist or family life coun- 
selor to take part in a panel discussion on the kind ol 
homemaking that is best for growing children and their 
parents. Allow plenty of time for discussion by the entire 
group. 


¢ A committee from your study group might poll the 
young families in the neighborhood to find out what hous- 
ing features—or lack of them—are the biggest stumbling 
blocks to building the kind of family life they want. 
The committee members could report their findings to 
the group, which in turn could discuss how these short- 
comings might be remedied. Many a household hint 
(having to do, for example, with ways of lessening house- 
hold congestion) has added greatly to a family’s comfort. 
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ili. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“The New Picture in Military Service” (page 10) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Colonel Sylvester emphasizes the Defense Depart- 
ment’s national “stay in school” program when he says, 
“A high school diploma has become a basic requirement 
for more and more army jobs.’’ Had you realized that 
nine out of ten recruits have to go to school after their 
basic training? Did you know that in the Army’s techni- 
cal school program more than a hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent courses are now available, ranging from radar, 
television, electronics, and chemicals to rockets and 
guided missiles? The picture of the American service- 
man given us by this spokesman for the United States 
Army is that of a highly specialized, well-trained soldier 
who is “one of the most diversified workers in the world.” 
This means above all that we are right when we urge 
our young people to continue their education before 
they go into service, and to take advantage as far as they 
can of the many opportunities for further education 
after they get into service. 


5 


2. You may wonder, “Just what are a boy’s chances 
of being drafted?” United States News and World Report 
for February 8, 1957, reports that approximately 1,200,000 
boys become subject to the draft each year on reaching 
the age of eighteen and a half. Of this number the 
Department of Defense estimates that 
* 140,000, or 1 in g, will have enlisted in the armed 
forces before reaching eighteen and a half. 
¢ 260,000, or 1 in 5, will have physical defects resulting 
in 4-F classification. 

* 10,000, or 1 in 120, will be divinity students or sole 
surviving sons in families that have lost sons in service, 
and will therefore be exempt. 

* 110,000, or 1 in 11, will join the National Guard, the 
Army Reserve's six months’ training plan, or the R.O.T.C. 
in college, and will thereby be deferred. 

¢ 260,000, or 1 in 5, will be deferred as college students 
or as “necessary men” in their jobs or homes 

* 420,000, or 1 in g, will wait for the draft, without benefit 
of any deferment. 


This breakdown indicates the various paths taken by 
young men in the United States as they reach the age 
when they become eligible for military service. It is 
wortny of your study. 


g. Your author quite rightly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of youth’s attitudes toward military service. His 
closing paragraph—pointing to the challenge we face in 
educating our young people to “fill their role in this 
troubled world and realize both the rights and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship”—is especially pertinent today. 
In this connection we may be encouraged to review the 
findings of the Purdue Opinion Panel in its April 1957 
report of a nation-wide poll of ten thousand high school 
students in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. When these 
young people were asked “Should or should not some 
military training be given to all able-bodied young men?” 


vu 
1s 
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nearly four out of five (78 per cent) replied should, and 
only 4 per cent answered should not. (The rest were 
undecided. 


Program Suggestions 


e You might find it profitable to learn how your own 
older high school boys feel about military service, what 
their questions are, and how they are planning to fulfill 
their service requirements. Request your high school 
principal or senior adviser to suggest three to five senior 
boys who would serve as members of a symposium at 
your meeting. Have these boys share with you their atti 
tudes, plans, fears, and hopes for their military service. 
Ask them to stay on to discuss with the members of your 
group the questions that will inevitably arise. 


¢ If your high school students are not familiar with the 
new picture in military service, you might consider open- 
ing your meeting to interested young people. Invite an 
informed representative of one or more of the military 
services or recruiting officers from the Army, Navy, 
National Guard, Marines, Air Force, Coast Guard, o1 
R.O.T.C. to speak about current requirements and pos- 
sibilities. Be sure that the “stay in school’ program is 
emphasized in the question period if not in the presenta 
tion(s). An alternative plan is to gather recruiting bro 
chures from the various branches of the service and 
study them within your group. 


¢ Plan your session around a review of the new revision 
(1956) of You and the Draft, listed in your reading ref- 
erences. Send for one or more copies of this pamphlet 


well ahead of time, so that members of your group may 
study it carefully. At your meeting discuss the material 
point by point, outlining some of the more factual sec- 
tions on the blackboard. Then proceed to clear the air 
of whatever feelings about boys’ military service you 
parents may have. Accept and discuss not only facts but 
attitudes, without trying to reach any particular agreement 
about which is right. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Mrs. Louts L. BUCKLIN Baby Face Nelson—United Artists. Direction, Don Siegel. A run 
of-the-mill gangster picture, with Mickey Rooney as the trig 
ger-happy litthe Napoleon of the thirties. As one of John 
Dillinger’s first lieutenants, Nelson proves himself a master of 
the machine gun—killing brutally and indiscriminately. After 
FAMILY Dillinger’s death he becomes known as Public Enemy No. 1, 
ind his career is followed to its bloody conclusion. Leading 
hildren if accompanied by adults players Mickey Rooney. Carolvn Jones. 
{dults 15-18 
The Enemy Below—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Dick Powell Matter of taste No No 
Ihe rare personal element in war is admirably recaptured in The Bolshoi Ballet—J. Arthur Rank. Direction, Paul Czinner. For 
film about the battle between the commander ol a Geé those interested in ballet this is a fascinating documentary made 
submarine and the captain of an American destroyer in up of six excerpts trom the standard ballet repertory of the 
War If. They try every trick that seasoned officers famous Moscow company and skillfully photographed in Covent 
through experience. Fach man has an almost intuitive Garden, London. Included are “Dance of the Tartars” from 
ise of the location of the other's ship as he avoids dept! Asafiev's The Fountain of Bakchsarai, “The Spanish. Dance’ 
mbs or torpedoes, or plays possum by stopping sud fen!) from Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake, and a rather long passage from 
gines barely breathing. The officers are well characterized Giselle. Galina Ulanova is splendid in Swan Lake. 
ticularly the German, a veteran of World War I who can {dults 15-18 
ircely conceal his disdain for Hitlerism. Leading players For lovers of the dance 
obert Mitchum, Curt Jurgens 





= 
12-15 


Fa . 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Mature 


The Missouri Traveler—Buena Vista. Direction, Jerry Hopper. Ai 
\merican period piece of fifty years ago featuring old-fash 
med rustic humor as it depicts the grit of a gentlemanly 
phan boy who is determined to become a farmer. The “or 
neriness” of a wealthy farmer, the loyal friendship of the local 
ewspaperman, and the general helpfulness of the rest of the 
mmunity spur the hero on to his goal. Excellent production 
lues. Leading players: Brandon de Wilde, Gary Merrill, Le« 
Marvin 
] } 12-15 8-12 


Entertaining Yes Entertaining 


Old Yeller—Buena Vista. Direction, Robert Stevenson. Another 
iation of the endlessly appealing story of a boy and a dog 
takes place on the Texas frontier during the sixties. The 
father has gone on a cattle drive, and the self-reliant older son 
ust help his mother keep the ranch going. Old Yeller is a 
tray mutt that the younger brother has picked up. The oldet 
lislikes the dog and wants to get rid of him, but he feels 
litfferent after Old Yeller saves his little brother from an angry 
bear. The ending shows how a boy develops character as he 
nds up against tragedy and overcomes grief. Fine acting and 
excellent production values. Leading players: Fess Parker, 
Dorothy McGuire, Tommy Kirk. 
Family 12-15 


6-12 


Good Good Good 


Portugal—Buena Vista. Photographed by Amleto Fattori, Film 
eco, Rome, Italy. Walt Disney’s newest “People and Places” 
locumentary is a leisurely, beautifully photographed visit to 
e sturdy and colorful country of Portugal. We watch the 
sardine fishing fleet, then travel to El Duoro, famous port wine 
country where the grape is still pressed by foot. We pause to 
observe the harvesting of cork bark. We enjoy the national A boy and his mother, played by Tommy Kirk and Dorothy McGuire, 
sport of bullfighting, in which the bull is not killed. We sadly survey the damage done to their frontier farm in Old Yeller. 
glimpse, if only superficially, a hardy, frequently primitive way 
of lite, enshrined in festivity and song. 
Family 12-15 


8-12 Bonjour Tristesse—Columbia. Direction, Otto Preminger. It was 


Good Good Good inevitable that the best-selling Bonjour Tristesse should reach 
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the screen. Produced under the practiced hand of Director 
Preminger, aided by an expert cast and abetted by glamorous 
Riviera settings, the film will alternately attract and shock a 
a great many peopte. David Niven plays, with his accustomed 
nonchalance, the role of the irresponsible and irresistible play- 
boy. Jean Seberg as his daughter reacts with girlish mischie- 
vousness to some pretty vicious scheming. As house guest and 
then fiancée in the unconventional household, Deborah Ker1 
is hard put to maintain her dignity. Leading players: David 
Niven, Deborah Kerr, Jean Seberg 

fdults 15-18 

Slick and sentimental No 


The Bridge on the River Kwai—Columbia. Direction, David Lean. 
\ brilliantly ironic commentary on the insanity of war. Alec 
Guinness, an inspired choice for the commanding officer, etches 
with devastating clarity the basic absurdities as well as the 
amazing gallantries of the British military profession. When 
tne British are captured by the Japanese, they are set to work 
building a bridge over the River Kwai. A cynical American 
prisoner (William Holden) escapes and is later assigned to a 
unit preparing to destroy the military bridge the English have 
taken pride in completing. The direction is remarkably clear- 
cut, and suspense is built up steadily to a terrifying climax. 
Leading players: Alec Guinness, William Holden, Jack Hawkins. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent 


Cast a Dark Shadow—Distributors Corporation of America. Di- 
rection, Lewis Gilbert. A suave English thriller in which Dirk 
Bogarde plays a fortune hunter and wife killer. Margaret Lock- 
wood gives an incisive interpretation of the forthright cockney 
widow who for once lets her heart rule her head and lives to 
regret it. Leading players: Dirk Bogarde, Margaret Lockwood. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Well-produced English thriller Mature 


The Dalton Girls—United Artists. Direction, Reginald LeBorg. 
In this film it is the distaff side of the Dalton family that draws 
the guns. During their planned forays against the law, the 
four pretty young ladies exhibit a graceful, catlike precision, 
despite the dragging feet of the two younger ones, who 
would gladly settle for a home and husband. One of the tour 
does acquire a mate, but the rest suffer the usual crime-does- 
not-pay fate. Leading players: Penny Edwards, Merry Anders. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans 


Excellent 


Western fans Western fans 


Day of the Bad Man—Universal-International. Direction, Harry 
Keller. The judge in a small western town is about to pass the 
death sentence upon a condemned man when the criminal’s 
four brothers turn up unexpectedly, terrorize a cowardly sher- 
iff, frighten the townspeople, and beat up the judge. To make 
matters worse, the hero’s sweetheart of long standing falls in 
love with another man. A suspenseful, well-acted little west- 
ern. Leading players: Fred MacMurray, Joan Weldon 

{dults 15-18 12-15 


Western fans Western fans Western fans 


Eighteen and Anxious— A.B.—P.T. Pictures. Direction, Joe Parker. 
An uneven drama about a high school girl who secretly elopes, 
becomes pregnant, is widowed in two short months, and then 
discovers to her horror that she can convince no one of her 
marital status. Some of the episodes ring true, but others are 
cheaply sensational and synthetic. Leading players: Mary Web- 
ster, William Campbell, Martha Scott. 

4dults 15-18 12-15 
Uneven Poor No 


A Farewell to Arms—20th Century—Fox. Direction, Charles Vidor. 
The Hemingway classic has been transposed directly from book 
to screen by the producer-writer-director team of Selznick, 
Hecht, and Vidor. They have tried to “make no change in 
story, in construction, in characterizations, or even in dialogue.” 
The Hemingway extremes of rugged virility and artistic sensi- 
bility are well preserved. Filmed in the Dolomites, the picture 
tells the love story of an American ambulance driver and a 
British nurse, both volunteers in the Italian forces in World 
War I. Though tatuous in spots and long-drawn-out emotion- 
ally, the picture still conveys with power and dignity its mes- 
sage of the purposelessness and stupidity of war—perhaps even 
of life. Leading players: Rock Hudson, Jennifer Jones 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


For the truly adult Confusion of values No 


Girl Most Likely—Universal-International. Direction, Mitchell 
Leisen. Fresh and colorful dance numbers spark an otherwise 
average musical centered on a working girl’s dream about a 
rich, handsome husband. Incorporated in the dream sequences 
are three suitors and a mother and father, also vastly impressed 
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by wealth. Jane Powell plays the leading role engagingly. Good 
photography. Leading players: Jane Powell, Cliff Robertson, 

4dults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 


The Hunchback of Notre Dame—Warner Brothers. Direction, Jean 
Delannoy. The romantic contrasts between the lush beauty and 
gargoyle ugliness depicted in Victor Hugo’s classic novel are 
intensified by Technicolor and the imaginative production 
given this film. The gypsy Esmeralda, played by Gina Lollo 
brigida, is passionately loved by the alchemist, Frollo. His tor- 
tured soul drives him to send his grotesquely malformed serv- 
ant to kidnap her. Anthony Quinn does a powerful character 
study in his role as the hunchback, happy in his simple de 
votion to the gypsy; ugly in his slow realization that it is his 
master who has brought about the tragedy of her death; sad 
and childlike as he creeps into the burial vault to hold her 
hand. Leading players: Gina Lollobrigida, Anthony Quinn. 
4dults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 
The Lady Takes a Flier—lUniversal-International. Direction, Jack 
Arnold. In_ this ‘slick magazine-type tale, Lana Turner and 
Jeff Chandler are a happily married flying team who ferry 
planes across oceans and continents, with the world literally as 
their playground. They are happy until Lana decides she wants 
to stay put, take care of a home, and. have a baby. As friction 
develops, Jefl’s flying trips alone become longer and longer. 
When Lana discovers a pretty new pilot in the company, she 
gets a nurse for the baby! Leading players: Lana Turner, Jeff 
Chandler. 

4dults 15-18 12-15 
Light comedy Light comedy light comedy 


The Long Havl—Columbia. Direction, Ken Hughes. An Ameri- 
can veteran is persuaded by his wife to remain in England and 
work as a truck driver. Influenced by racketeers and the boss’s 
girl, he becomes a member of a group that hijacks furs. A long 
chase with the stolen furs adds some excitement to a mediocre 
melodrama. Leading players: Diana Dors, Victor Mature. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Poor Poor 
love Slaves of the Amazon—Universal-International. Direction, 
Curt Siodmak. A silly melodrama about an American archaeolo- 
gist who heads an expedition up the Amazon to find mythical 
treasure kept by a tribe of women. Leading players: Don Tay- 
lor, Gianna Segale. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Poor Very poor 
Panic in the Parlor—Distributors Corporation of America. Di- 
rection, Gordon Perry. British farce seems to be hitting a low 
level temporarily, with finesse giving way to heavy gags. In 
this film Peggy Mount is a painfully noisy, dominating creature 
who flattens her nearest and dearest like a rumbling steam 
roller. Her cockney husband, not-so-bright sister, unresisting 
daughter, and daughter's sailor fiancé—innocent, uncomplaining 
folk—all suffer right up to the wedding, when the frightened 
sailor runs away. Then Mother meets her match in the vicar. 
Leading players: Peggy Mount, Cyril Smith. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Doubtful Doubtful 
Peyton Place—2o0th Century-Fox. Direction, Mark Robson. In 
sharply dramatic counterpoint an idyllic picture of life in a 
well-to-do New England town is contrasted with the agonized 
existence of an impoverished family on the outskirts, living 
almost like animals under the domination of a drunken and 
irresponsible stepfather. The picture is based on the well-known 
best seller. Happily, most of the novel’s excesses have been skill- 
fully removed, leaving a richly complex and lucid tragi-drama, 
absorbing to watch. Leading players: Lana Turner, Lloyd No 
lan, Arthur Kennedy. 

4dults 15-18 12-15 
Absorbing Mature No 
Plunder Road—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Hubert Cornfield. 
It is a far cry from the first Great Train Robbery of the si 
lent films to this elaborate scientific project in which a handful 
of men steal ten million dollars’ worth of gold ingots from a 
closely guarded train. A national police force, functioning al 
most as one team by means of short-wave radio, telephone, 
and newspaper, implacably uncovers the fleeing criminals one by 
one. Leading players: Gene Raymond, Jeanne Cooper. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Well produced Well produced Well produced 
Raintree County—MGM. Direction, Edward Dmytryk. Based 
on the novel by Ross Lockridge, Jr., this episodic film, almost 
three hours long, possesses the technical equipment for a 
spectacular epic. However, the story itself, diffuse and pas- 
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sive, fails to live up to its brilliant framework. The picture 
opens in a pleasant Indiana town, rolls south to the great 
slave-holding plantations, and focuses on scattered incidents 
of the Civil War. The action concerns a sensitive young in- 
habitant of Raintree; his marriage to a strange, beautiful 
southern belle; and his steadfast devotion to her during her 
tragic illness. Elizabeth Taylor as the pathetic, appealing 
young southern girl does some of the best acting of her 
career. Montgomery Clift gives a kind of blanket sincerity 
but not intensity to the role of the gentle schoolmaster. Lead- 
ing players: Elizabeth Taylor, Eva Marie Saint, Montgomery 
Clift. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Uneven Uneven Mature 
Ride a Violent Mile—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Charles Mar- 
quis Warren. Western in format, this mediocre spy melodrama 
boasts one unusual feature—a pretty and intrepid heroine 
(Union spy in the Civil War) who tells the hero what to do. 
The fate of the Union, it seems, depends upon the delivery 
of a mysterious message. Despite the brutal tactics of gang- 
ster-like Confederate soldiers, our heroine gets the message 
through. But, alas, it is too late to notify the Union troops. 
This is the cue for our hero to take on the troops’ job single- 
handed. Said a student reviewer, “Confederate soldiers are 
unjustly portrayed as villains displaying sadistic cruelty.” Lead- 
ing players: John Agar, Penny Edwards. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Poor Poor 
The Smallest Show on Earth—International Films. Direction, Ba- 
sil Dearden. In this film, a young man, played by Bill Travers 
of Wee Geordie fame, inherits a broken-down cinema, popular 
ly known as “The Flea Pit.” Along with the theater he inherits 
three ancient retainers: a doorman (and janitor) whose greatest 
dream is to own a resplendent uniform; a film projectionist 
who has grown old with his machine and is the only one able 
to handle its senile vagaries; and a haughty old lady with mem- 
ories, now a ticket agent. This is not the best of English farces, 
but it undoubtedly will entertain many movie-goers. Leading 
players: Bill Travers, Virginia McKenna. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Amusing Amusing Mature 
This Is Russia—Universal-International. Written and _ photo- 
graphed by Sid Feder. Some interesting travelogue shots are 
accompanied by an -annoyingly superficial commentary. Mi 
Feder, a former newspaperman, spent seven months in Russia 
and traveled more than twenty thousand miles. In addition to 
photographing Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and Yalta, he visited 
and took brief pictures of Bukhara, Samarkand, Cori (Stalin’s 
birthplace), and Kharkov. 
{dults 15-18 
Interesting Yes 
Wild Is the Wind—Paramount. Direction, George Cukor. A melo- 
drama that seeks to exploit Anna Magnani’s dynamic talents as 
an actress fails because it lacks originality and intrinsic dignity. 
Miss Magnani plays the role of an Italian woman who is 
brought to America as the bride of a sheep rancher. Anthony 
Quinn is her overriding, roughly affectionate husband. His 
inability to recognize that his wife is an individual in her own 
right, not just a copy of her dead sister (his former wife), 
throws her into the arms of his infatuated stepson. Leading 
players: Anna Magnani, Anthony Quinn, Anthony Franciosa. 
tdults 5-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 
Witness for the Prosecution—United Artists. Direction, Billy 
Wilder. An ingenious murder mystery based on the story and 
stage play by Agatha Christie. Tyrone Power gives a brilliant 
performance as the man on trial for the murder of a wealthy 
woman who has willed him her fortune. Marlene Dietrich is 
both beautiful and highly competent as his actress-wife. Charles 
Laughton as defense attorney provides his own brand of humor 
and pathos. Leading players: Tyrone Power, Marlene Dietrich, 
Charles Laughton. 
{dults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent murder mystery 
The World Was His Jury—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. 
lelegraphing its punches as it goes, this tense melodrama de- 
scribes the trial of the captain of a luxury cruise ship that was 
destroyed by a fire in which 162 passengers died. The senior 
officer, passed over for the captaincy when the younger man 
was chosen, breaks down under the relentless prying of the 
defense attorney. Leading players: Edmund O’Brien, Mona 
Freeman. 
tdults 15-18 12-15 
Routine courtroom Yes Yes 
drama 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
The Ai. . Li. €, 


fans. 

All Mine To Give—Children, mature; young people, possibly; adults, matter of taste. 

An Alligator Named Daisy—Light entertainment. 

April Love——Children and young people, very good; adults, good. 

The Baby and the Battleship — Amusing. 

Back from the Dead—Children, no; young people, second rate; adults, poor. 

Bayou—Children and young people, skip; adults, poor. 

Bitter Victory—Children, no; young people, too mature; adults, uneven. 

Blinkety Blank—Fun. 

Bombers B-52—Good of its type. 

Cabirie—Children, too mature; young people, no; adults, excellent of its type. 

The Careless Years—Children, poor; young people and adults, superficial. 

Chicago Confideatial—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

The Colditz Story—Lively, entertaining melodrama. 

Deadlier than the Male—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good of its type. 

Decision at Sund Western fans 

Doctor at Large—Children, yes; young people, amusing; adults, moderately 
amusing 

Escapade in Japon—Entertaining. 

Escape from San Queatin—Poor. 

Flood Tide—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, good but uneven. 

Forty Guas—Children, poor; young people and adults, silly. 

Four Bags Full—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Gervaise—Children, no; young people, generally too mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Ghost Diver—Children and young people, matter of taste; adults, mediocre. 

A Girl in Black—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

The Girl in Black Stockings —Children, mature; young people and adults, second- 
rate thriller 

Guasight Ridge — Mediocre. 

The Hard Maa—Western fans. 

Hear Me Good—Thin. 

The Helen Morgan Story —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

The Hired Gua—Western fans. 

How To Murder a Rich Uacle—Children, mature; young people and adults, entertaining. 

The lavisible Boy —Entertaining science fiction. 

Jailhouse Rock—Poor. 

Joe Dakota—Children and young people, good western; adults, western fans. 

Johnny Trouble—Poor 

The Joker Is Wild—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, dull. 

Jungle Heat— Poor. 

Kiss Them for Me—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

lady of Vengeance—Children, poor; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Lafayette Escadrille—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, nostalgic, well 
produced 

Les Girls—Children, sophisticated; young people and adults, fair. 

Man on the Prowl—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

Maa in the Shadow—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Mr. Rock and Roll—Children and young people, matter of taste; adults, no. 

Monolith Monsters—Science-fiction fans. 

Mustaag— Routine western 

My Guan Is Quick—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

My Man Godfrey— Entertaining. 

The Mystery of Picasso—Children, mature; young people, mature, art students; 
adults, excellent. 

Niek—Children and young people, delightful; adults, charming. 

No Down Poyment—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent pro- 
duction values, theme poorly developed. 

A Novel Affair—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, amusing. 


Operation Mad Balf—Children and young people, a lot of laughs; adults, amusing 
farce 





Children, yes; young people and adults, science-fiction 





Ordet—Children, mature; young people, mature but excellent; adults, excellent. 

The Pajoma Game— Children, yes; young people and adults, amusing. 

Pal Joey—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Paths of Glory—Children and young people, mature; adults, good. 

Perri—Children and young people, mature; adults, disappointing. 

Quoantez—Children and young people, skip; adults, poor. 

Rockabilly Baby—Children, understandable; young people, boring; adults, fair. 

The Roots—Children and young people, mature; adults, unusual and interesting. 

Sad Sack—Good. 

Sayoaora—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, good. 

Seorch for Paradise —Entertaining travelogue. 

Slaughter on Tenth Avenve—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

Slim Carter—F air. 

Spanish Affair—Children, yes; young people and adults, good travelogue, light 
story. 

Steel Bayonet—Children, grim; young people, mature; adults, good of its kind. 

Story of Mankind—Children and young people, very poor; adults, poor. 

Stowaway Girl—Children, no; young people and adults, mature. 

Street of Sinners—Children, no; young people, very poor; adults, poor. 

The Sua Also Rises—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

The Tarnished Angels— Children and young people, no; adults, well-produced, sordid 
drama. 

The Three Faces of Eve—Children, possibly too mature; young people, abnormal 
psychology fascinatingly presented; adults, excellent. 

Time Limit—Children and young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

A Towa Like Alice—Children, mature; young people, good; adults, mature but good. 

The Truth About Mother Goose—Children, a bit mature; young people and adults, 
interesting. 

Under Fire—F air. 

The Unholy Wife—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Until They Sail—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Valerie—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

The Violators —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, well-acted social drama. 

A Visit with Pablo Casals—Excellent. 

Woman in a Dressing Gown —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, interesting. 

Young and Dangerovs—Children and young people, good; adults, thought- 
provoking. 

Zero Hour—F air. 
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